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SUMMARY 


A review of some factors which appear to influence children in making 
a choice of subjects at ages 13 and over. Researches on personality 
factors affecting their decision are discussed, together with the influence 
of their parents, teachers and careers guidance staff. It would appear 
that the British educational system often forces the child to make a 
decision early in adolescence, which will affect his subsequent career 
prospects, on the basis of small guidance and less evidence. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


on the reasons for school pupils choosing a particular career or 

University course. There has been as much, if not more in recent 
years, on the reasons for student failure, related to personality and other 
factors, and on the effect of such factors on the general level of 
intelligence and academic achievement. Not so much work refers to 
the reasons behind subject preference at the sixth form level and 
earlier. Since it is still the case that the subjects a pupil studies at 
sixth form level in the main, govern the choice of University course 
and career (especially on the science side) it would seem relevant to 
study the reasons for choice of course at the earlier levels. The A 
level Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics pupil will go on to 
either a pure Science, Mathematics or Engineering degree; the Biolo- 
gist will be interested in Medicine, Dentistry, applied Biology 
(Biochemistry, Micro-biology) or, more rarely, a pure Biology course. 
Transfers from main sixth form science subjects to a different 
scientific discipline are rare, from the Science sixth to the University 
Arts faculty even rarer. There appears to be a wider set of options 


Te has been a considerable amount of research concentrated 
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scientist or Arts specialist is forced by the system to make an early 
choice into a specialism on little evidence and small differences in 
cognitive styles, and he is then institutionalised towards a greater 
divergence or convergence of thought. 


(b) Personality traits 


'There are, however, differences of personality other than those 
relating to patterns of thought. A large number of studies have been 
undertaken on the extraversion-introversion polarity and on the 
stable-neurotic axis. Most of the considerations hav 
academic attainment or failure, but Wells 
that liberal arts students inclined to aes 
negative existence of logical thought a 
swings for no apparent reason. On th 
scientists Were more stable, introverted and uninterested in aesthetic 
activities, with a preference for careful thought. McClelland (1962) 
reports that scientists, by the time the University level is reached, 


avoid interpersonal contact, are less gregarious, more autonomous 
and prefer workin 


i 8 with things to people. His use of a Strong 
Vocational Interest Bank of tests reinforced the suggestions of 
Cattell and Terman, who also described scientists as tending to 
avoid and be disturbed by complex human emotions, particularly 
interpersonal aggression. The scientist also scores high on masculin- 
ity and develops a strong interest in analysis, in the structure of 
things, early in life, 
ае г h (1968) оп 302 1st year students at University or 
further into the i 
Science split. H 


€ been of general 
and Woods (1946) showed 
thetic activities, showed a 
nd were subject to mood 
е other hand, the physical 


` А Biochemistry and Mathematics) 
obtained the highest Scores on authoritarianism, theoretical, eco- 
nomic, scientific constructional and 


Sed outdoor; the lowest scores on 
neuroticism, aestheticism, gregarious, literary and artistic scales. 


The Humanities males (English, History and Philosophy) were 
highest on neuroticism, aesthetic, gregarious, literary, artistic and 
musical; lowest on theoretical, economic, scientific, constructional 
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and outdoor. The results for the female students were essentially 
similar. Feather (1950), Newman (195 5) Sternberg (1956) and Stein- 
berg (1952) have all shown that the so-called aesthetic triad of sub- 
jects—musical, artistic and literary—all tend towards unstable or 
neurotic temperaments. 

Wankowski (1971) has shown similar results among rst year 
students in different Departments and Faculties of the University of 
Birmingham by administering Eysenck's personality inventory form 
B. He showed, for example, that male physical science students 
tended to be neurotic introverts, arts female students to contain more 
highly neurotic people. Applied science males were more highly 
stable and extraverted, the Biological and Medical students showed 
low neuroticism and extraversion. These and other results would 
seem to show that science departments as a whole contain the smallest 
percentage of neurotic extraverts, the arts and social sciences 
tend to accumulate а considerably higher than average number 
with these traits; showing a clear tendency towards neuroticism. 

There is thus a wealth of evidence, at the Higher Education level, 
of a different type of student in the different disciplines, when 
compared on neuroticism, extraversion, convergent, values and 
aesthetic considerations. Whether these differences account for the 
initial choice of subject, or are concomitant from the treatment of the 
subject matter, once the individual has made the choice, does not 
seem to be clear—we seem to be subjected to a ‘which comes first, the 
chicken or the egg’ controversy yet again. . | 

Solomons (1970) has attempted to solve the dilemma, but with 
little success. He suggests that the extraversion-introversion and 
neuroticism-stability traits can be measured and demonstrated welle 
before the Sixth form, possibly as far back as early childhood, perhaps 
even with some physiological (and hence presumably also genetic) 
basis. His study was enquiring into the intellectual, pragmatic 
aesthetic, social, dominant and humanistic values held by the whole 
population of Sixth formers in Wolverhampton. He was attempting 
to discover differences in terms of male and female arts and science 
specialists. He showed that the subsets of sixth formers so designated 
in fact came from different populations, the two cultures of Arts and 
Science do exist. However, on trying to relate on a causal basis to the 
scores on ап E.P. extraversion-introversion and neuroticism- 
stability plan, only very low correlations were obtained and рош js 
only a recent differentiation into arts and sciences populations . This 
could be taken to support the view postulated above that the arts- 
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science option is taken as a forced choice by the pupil, based on very | 
small differences in personality and cognitive processes. The mark- 
edly higher differences in these traits as exhibited by students of 
different disciplines at the University level could then be explained by 
discrepancies in the type of training received accentuating these | 
original, small differences. 

One work has investigated the convergent-divergent thinker at an 
even earlier point on the age scale; Haddon and Lytton (1971) have 
shown that the type of primary school attended (whether informal 
and progressive in its methods, or traditional and formal) can have an 
effect on performance on a Divergent Thinking Ability (D.T.A.) 
primary school show the greatest 
old—the effect is still there 4 years 
after they have left the primary school. In addition, it is interesting to 
D.T.A. scores increase up to the | 
tabilise. This would appear to be | 
he time when pupils have to make a | 
ез be deferred as long as possible. | 
at a prescribed syllabus with neat 
in the school science syllabus, particu- 


а f which course the sixth form subject 
choice is made) 


offer’ which obviously leads 


More relevant 
argument. It is interesting t 


called ‘sylfs’ are liable to fin 


ЕД 
О note also that the syllabus free or $0- 


B . " i e 
creative Scientist who will en pris иш ыле 
needing to be Syllabus free—and а divergent rather than convergent 
thinker . His profile of subject В.В. s ows clearly the brilliant sixth 
form sclentist as a divergent ЗУН who is neurotic finds his work 
trivial and yet is claimed by Dickens to be a future genius 


make ori 


А 
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(c) Personality traits in early childhood 


Some authorities claim that subject preferences may even be seen 
as a direct result of earlier childhood personality disparities. The 
primary school child who is a good reader but who is poor at Arith- 
metic is well known. Lynn (1957) showed that among primary school 
children—and early secondary modern school boys—there was a 
substantial tendency for anxious children to be more competent at 
reading than Arithmetic. He suggests this could be due to the greater 
amount of time anxious children spend on reading as a way of dealing 
with their anxieties and finding satisfaction in fantasy. He also 
reports the findings of various studies which show a high score on a 
scale of neuroticism is usually allied to a poor mathematical ability 
and a high verbal ability. Girls usually read better in'primary school 
than boys, due to a higher general level of anxiety. One wonders 
whether the primary school anxious reader develops into the sixth 
form liberal arts pupil with a high neuroticism score and the non 
anxious, good at arithmetic child develops into the more stable sixth 
form scientist. While Lovell and White (1958) claim choice of scien- 
tific subjects at Training College can be associated with performance 
in junior school arithmetic; I can find no long term studies to add 
weight to this premise, but it would seem a distinct possibility. 
Certainly from my experience in mixed grammar schools, one can 
pick out at an early stage the girls with a tendency to anxiety who 
develop into sixth form arts specialists, and the confident, stable 
girls who invariably tend to become scientists. It is interesting to note 
in parenthesis that Bowlby (1951) has suggested that the poor verbal 
ability of the psychopath may well be due to his low level of anxiety. 
Conversely, a high level of anxiety has a more debilitating effect on 
the acquisition of mechanical skills than verbal ones—Carlsmith 
(1964)- There is also considerable evidence that anxiety impedes the 


acquisition of a complex skill. 


(d) Common preconceptions 

Hudson (1967) has showed that the attitudes of boys—whatever 
their own speciality—are influenced by a common set of preconcep- 
tions. Large numbers of boys apparently choose the physical sciences 
believing as they do so that the personal life of a scientist 1s unex- 
citing, the choice will frequently be made gladly and with relief. 


(e) Sex differences | 
Whether sex differences could be classified as a personality factor 
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may be open to contention, but it seems apposite to consider them at 
this stage in the discussion. Rallinson (1943) looked at the interests of 
children in non-scientific subjects. While he found that the dominant 
interests of both boys and girls at the secondary school level (or what 
in 1943 was the senior elementary school child, prior to the 1944 
Education Act) lay in the fields of Biology, Chemistry, Mechanics 
and Electricity, clear preferences were shown for English and 
allied subjects by girls, and History and Geography by the boys. 
Whether these results are viable—in the light of the study being 
carried on in war time with the concomitant staff and equipment 
shortages, and the natural interest in the newer form of mechanical 
weaponry—is doubtful. 

have suggested science makes little appeal 
al, tells no story and has no characters with 
therefore, to be unattractive to 


ng correlation between the problem solving of 
core ona masculinity—femininity scale. Here 


nie because he is given a Meccano set 
: о а В . . n 
mechanical toys because e Y with it or does he prefer playing with 
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verbal areas than in maths; with no separation, the reverse obtains. 
He suggests the assumption of a sex role in school, allied to the 
process of imitation or identification with the male or female parent 
appears to demonstrate that girls at the secondary school level almost 
refuse to learn the necessary skills for problem sol 
priate to the female sex role. That the sex role 
conflict in the pupil is brought out by Hudson (т 
that a convergent thinking girl shows a lack o 
judgement. 


ving as is inappro- 
expectations cause 
968), who suggests 
f independence of 


‘She is caught between two fires, her ability and temperament 
draw her towards Science, while her respect for conventional 
wisdom and role expectation draws her away' 


Му own experience of sixth form science teaching often shows the 
good female scientist to be more masculine, a good games player— 
and often a strong advocate of ‘women’s lib.’ It is interesting to note 
here that the outstanding chefs, dress designers and hairdressers (all 
female prerogatives) are men—is this because the role expectations 
of children and adolescents are so strong that only the males with a 
very strong leaning and drive in these directions can overcome them 
and thus get to the top of their chosen tree? Finally, with reference 
to sex difference, McClelland (1962) reporting on the work of Anne 
Rose states that men are more likely to be creative Scientists than 


women, more probably due to Personality and interest than social 
ones or lack of opportunity. 


4. OTHER POSSIBLE CAUsES 
(a) Pupil-Teacher relations 


work reported in Hudson (1968) showed convergent students tended 
to be More successful with convergent teachers and divergent 
students with divergent teachers, However, Pritchard as early as 
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1935 suggested that the popularity or otherwise ofthe teacher € = 
a major influence in determining which were the best liked an E 

least liked subjects. Kelly (1961) showed that the choice of pud 
taken at the age of 13 towards a science or non-science bias showe 

attitudes taken up as much as two years earlier. The main ae 
minants of these attitudes and choices were liking or disliking о 

subjects—the commonest reason given for taking up extra science 
was in fact a strong aversion to Latin. Kelly claims also that the nature 
of the subjects themselves led to the ‘liking’ rather than the teachers 
or other pupils. He suggests the influence of the teacher is minimal, 
and at the most, indirect merely through the presentation of the 
subject matter. I can only remember 
master of pupils wishin 
reason their incompatibility with the member of staff concerned. The 


+ . at 
Careers guidance given by the school also seems to be somewha 
limited in its effect. 


(b) Careers or other school guidance given 


Lovell and White ( 


1958) show that once a pupil has picked à 
Arts or Sciences side į 


n the 3rd or 4th year of the Grammar School, 
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‘scientific and technical atmosphere’ in which children are brought up 
appears to have only a minor influence. Kelly (1961) shows a lack of 
long term parental advice on both subject and career choice, and that 
influences outside school on the former tended to be few, the attitude 
of the home being generally neutral. On the other hand, Lovell and 
White (1958) showed that the choice of scientific or non-scientific 


subjects at a Training College is effected by much earlier influences, 
there being a significant association between 


‘the clearly displayed interests of the parents and the subjects 
which the son prefers to study at grammar school... The 
nature of the father’s work does not seem to be influential.’ 


It would be interesting to compare the degree of parental influence 
with their socio-economic status and intellectual capacity. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


We seem, therefore, to be bound to envisage ‘the intellectual 


growth of the individual, the evolution of his characteristic frame of 
mind, as a product not only of his genetic endowment and hormonal 
secretions but of a continual two-way traffic with his context— 


parents, teachers, examinations, syllabus, curricula, prejudices and 
myths’ (Hudson 1968). Even when his frame of mind is established, 
it would seem his intellectual 


] performance could be at least partially 
conditioned by his audience and setting. While it could be claimed 
that the choice between Arts and Sciences in the lower forms of the 
secondary school is his first real opportunity to select and reject from 
the ways of life his culture 


offers, I would argue that the choice is 
liable to be a forced one, the decision bein 


examination by the pupil of small differen 
school staff appears to be mini 


differences then appear 
of training and subject 
‘A’ level and beyond. 
pull to either arts or s 
educational system. 


content offered by the course—to ‘O’ and 
The Student of 13 or 14 who has no strong 
cience is forced to choose on 


i е or other by the 
He then jumps one Way—perhaps he chooses 
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science because he feels slightly happier being told exactly what to 
do and to look for, than in being invited to form an opinion as to the 
6 major causes of the 1832 Reform Act. Having opted for one side s 
is then pushed along a Shrinking pipe, where choices of narrower an 

narrower specialization are forced upon him, taken with a minimum 
of information or assistance until he emerges at the end with a Ph.D. 


written on the ‘Banding patterns of the shell of the snail Cepeae 
nemoralis’. He might have made a brilliant historian! 
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APPLICANTS' IMAGES OF UNIVERSITIES 


by W. A. REID 
University of Birmingham 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE British university admissions System operated through the 
-C.C.A. seems to be based on the proposition that applicants 


É м . Г ive 
can, and do, make rational choices on the basis of objectiv 
evidence. For exam 


put their choices in a ranking order, which then plays an important 


vould appear to be an implicit 


students in Illinois: *. 
by the culture at am 
knowledge of 

The object of 
repertory grid t 


шей 
g colleges are transmitte 


ass level. ||, the general level of students 


were 9, 8 and r5 respecti 
these pupils had applie 
The survey was carried ou 
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Data were derived from the use of a test based on a technique 
suggested by Kelly (1955). This depends on the idea that people make 
evaluations of persons, objects or concepts in relation to bipolar 
dimensions or ‘constructs’ (this being the term employed by Kelly 
in describing the theory which underlies his technique). Examples of 
constructs might be ‘good/bad’, ‘hard to please/easy to please’, and 
so on. In relation to universities they might be ‘modern/traditional’ 
or ‘hard to enter/easy to enter’. The basic test procedure involves 
eliciting these constructs by presenting three cognate items and 
inviting subjects to say which of two of the items (in this case univer- 
sities) have something in common, the opposite of which applies to 
the third. This procedure was seen as presenting two important 
advantages over other methods for the present study. Firstly, the 
subjects themselves became the source of constructs, and not the 
investigator. Secondly, since it was a choice situation which was 
being investigated, a test procedure involving direct comparison 
seemed particularly appropriate. 

The universities presented for comparison were: Aston, Bristol, 
Cambridge, Hull, Keele, Manchester, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, 
Surrey, Sussex and York. The list was designed to represent the a 
priori categories of Oxbridge, Older Civic, Newer Civic, New and 
Ex-CAT. 

The first stage in analysis was to list the constructs produced by 
the subjects and collect them into a number of ‘construct groups’ 
designated by the letters A to G. These were described as follows: 
Group A. Style and Provision of Teaching 

Includes mentions of course arrangements and teaching facilities 

which (a) refer toa specific subject, e.g. ‘Have a medical school [do 

not have a peces school’, ‘Versatile history courses /formal his- 

Б ооа (School Т), or (b) have a more general reference, e.g. 

year [по foundation year’, Heavy emphasis on work/ 

more emphasis on enjoyment’ (Schools II and III) 

Group В. Prestige 


Mentions of the general esteem in which th iversi 
of t € university or 
aspect of it is held, e.g. ‘Well known/not well aad "High 
class degrees/degrees less well regarded' dics 
Group C. Course Provision 


Constructs relating to the general pattern of course provision b 
subject areas, e.g. ‘Wide range of su 7 


s bjects/limited range of subjects’ 
Good arts courses [physics and chemistry ene far i | | 
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Group D. Personal and Popular Images Се | 
All references to ‘popular’ images of the university relating to age, 
location or tradition, with no necessary implication of prestige 
(See area B), e.g. ‘Modern/old,’ ‘Traditional universities /not 
traditional’. Also to ‘personal’ images, e.g. ‘Trying to be traditional / 
trying to be different’. 

Group E. Location 


" H : n 

Mentions of geographical area, or type of location, e.g. ‘Souther | 

universities /погїһегп universities’, ‘Industrial area /non-industria 
, 

area’, 


Group F. Physical Characteristics 


References to the layout of the university, its general ерү 
Whether it is organised оп а collegiate basis, e.g. ‘Spread out 
campus’, ‘Divided into colleges/not divided into colleges’. 
Group G. Selection Procedures 
Mentions of ease or difficulty of entry, 
requirements, e.g. 'High academic st , 
"Special entrance requirements /no special entrance requirements · 
‚ Constructs which only occurred in one or two instances ud 
discarded, Lodging difficulties, for example, were mentioned onc 
only. Apparently trivial referen 


A analysis 
à сез were omitted from the — 
at this stage only if there could be complete certainty that по 515017 


gin 
| . An example would be ‘Both beg! 
with S 


or differing types of entry 
andard/easy to get into» 


south’ and ‘Industrial [non-i I 
The groups as they were finally established are analysed in Table 
by the percentage of mentions which they received. 


area E in size. This latter stoup of constructs, referring to Location 
was overall the second largest, including about one sixth of 4 
mentions. However, in Schools 


ТАВІЕ I 


Percentage of constructs falling into groups, A-G, by schools 


№. of Construct. Groups 
№. of Constructs 
School Type Pupils A B CD E Е С Other Total 
I Boy's Grammar 9 63 16 6 12 24 15 13 5 9 100 
II Boy's Grammar 8 56 13 8 8 29 n š to 16 100 
III Mixed Grammar bro 25 ^79 8 8 15 19 18 4 14 14 100 
Totals and average % b27 g5 198 12 7 I2 24 15 7 10 13 100 


SALLISUAAINA AO SHOVINI SLNVOITdd¥ 


61 
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Teaching claimed more attention than Location, and accounted 
overall for one eighth of the total number of constructs produced. 
Mentions relating to Course Provision were equally frequent. Selection 
Procedures grouped only 10% of constructs overall, but was an im- 
portant category in School III. 

А number of interesting variations between schools were noted. In 
group А all constructs elicited from School I related to provision for 
specific subjects such as history or medicine, whereas none of the 
mentions from the other schools were of this kind. In these schools, 
interest was concentrated exclusively on the more general aspects of 
course and teaching provision. 


In group D most of the ‘personal’ images were provided by School 
II-a fact which perhaps indicates a greater tendency on the part of the 
pupils to take an objective view of current stereotypes. In the other 
two schools constructs such as “Traditional /newly established’ were 
common, but pupils in School IT were more likely to quote ‘Trying 
to be traditional /trying to be different’, thus mediating popular 
images through their own assessments, 

School III pupils were less productive of constructs than the other 
two groups. This perhaps reflects a greater ‘parochialism’ in a schoo 
which gave the impression of being less attuned to ‘academic sub- 
cultures’. They were also more likely to produce constructs relating 
to location (group E), were more concerned with entry requirements 
and procedures (group C), and exhibited less certainty in ther 
judgements of individual Universities than did the other puP! 


in Beneral, and (b) the relative ability of 


1 
ty (84% of entries in ‘applicab™ 
lating the constructs to the individu 
is is not to say that a bif 
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consensus existed between the opinions expressed by the pupils, nor 
that these opinions were accurate). The least certainty occurred in the 
case of style and provision of teaching (79%), and the most in the 
case of location (89 75), but the difference was small. Greater variation 


within these construct Broups reflects th 
‘popular mythology’ about universities. In all other areas, with the one 
exception of ‘Physical Characteristics’, the de 
expressed in School III was much less than in either of the other two 
schools. This was especially true in group A (School I, 97%, School 
II, 78%, School III, 61 26). 

Lack of certainty, as defined here, could be taken as evidence for 
two opposite conclusions: (a) that pupils have little knowledge of 
universities, or (b) that their knowledge is so sophisticated that they 
realise the impossibility of evaluating universities in terms of essen- 
tially simple criteria. Further analyses suggest which of these con- 


related to individual universities, 


In group D, for example, the new Construct group was confined to 
‘Old, traditional, redbrick etc, /New, modern, 


constructs are similar in their applications or even int 

The new list established was: "Анын, 
(i) Good provision for Subject/not s 
(ii) Established reputation, well-kn 


(iii) Arts bias/science bias, practical bias. 
(iv) Old, traditional, redbrick /new, modern 


А recent. 
(v) Industrial, northern /country, southern, 
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(vi) Compact, non-collegiate /spread-out, collegiate. 
(vii) Traditional courses /unique courses 
(viii) Established redbrick/snob value. 
(ix) Easy to enter/difficult to enter. е | 
(i) includes responses from School I only, and (viii) from Schoo 
П only. ‘Established’ here appears to refer to a ‘no nonsense’ image 
rather than to the length of time during which an institution has been 
in existence. (See the later discussion of a “Typology of Universities ) 
An overall analysis of construct groups (i) to (ix) provides an index 
of certainty for each university. These are shown in Table II. 
TasLe II 


Percentage of all matrix cells completed falling into 
the two ‘applicable’ categories, by universities 


Cambridge 93 
Oxford 89 
Manchester 88 
Bristol 86 
Hull 86 
Surrey 84 
Sussex 84 
York 83 
Keele 83 
Aston 81 
Sheffield 79 
Nottingham 


The figures in this Tab 
measuring the ‘shar 


central axis, Similarly, 
shaded areas on the rig} t of i : а are 
enables the degree ene of the axis. The size of the shade t 
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For example, the Diagram shows that in 90% of cases Cambridge 
was located on the positive pole of ‘Traditional/modern’. Since no 
shaded area appears to the right of the axis, the remaining 10% of 
mentions were in the ‘does not apply’ category. For ‘Traditional 
courses/unique courses’, 40% of mentions put Cambridge on the 
negative pole and 30% on the positive pole, leaving 30% as ‘does not 
apply’. | 

Analysis of all twelve universities in the manner described provided 
a basis for further exploration of the ideas of ‘accuracy’ and ‘consen- 
sus’. The first of these concepts can be examined in relation to area 
(iv) “Traditional /modern’. Presumably judgements on this construct 
can be measured against a factual background. Sussex and York are 


modern, whereas Cambridge and Manchester are, comparatively, 
traditional. We find, however, that while there was fair agreement 


about the position of Sussex, opinions on York were evenly divided. 
Agreement about the modernity of Aston was to be expected, since 
this would be a matter of local knowledge, and Keele and Surrey 
ough there was a degree of uncertainty 
Cambridge and Oxford were judged as 
еге was some ambivalence about Man- 
the cases of Sheffield and Hull. Similar 
observed in area (ix) ‘Easy to enter/ 
So, potentially at least, capable of being 


d in area (v) ‘Industrial h/country; 
s , В 5 dim : 6 ustrial, nort 
outh', which will be examined in detail later in this article. 


» investigations of the notion of 


‘Industrial /non-industrial’ ist i i 

by 13 pupils. Exact wordings i; ЕНИ 
Industrial area non-industri 
Industrial towns less indust 
Industrial area: not good + 


al area (twice) 
ту 


o live in/quite a pleasant place to stay 
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N 


Industrial cities/not industrial cities 

Industrial cities/countrified 

University on industrial river/residential area for university 
Modern large city universities/old small city universities 
City universities /ancient remote university town 


Country or urban type of image/image of university in industrial 
setting 


Universities in industrial areas /country relatively 

Close to a major city/in a smallish town 

Situated in big industrial centres/less of th 
atmosphere. 

Table III shows how each university was related to this construct. 


е lonely ‘big city’ 


Tase III 


Not Not 
University Industrial Industrial Applicable 


i 


Aston 12 о т 
Bristol 9 2 2 
Cambridge I 10 2 
Hull 7 4 2 
Keele I то 2 
Manchester 13 o o 
Nottingham Д, 4 5 
Oxford т то 2 
Sheffield 13 o o 
Sussex 1 10 2 
Surrey 3 9 I 
York т 9 3 
E Á—À 
Totals 66 68 oe 
% 42 44 14 


Opposed positions of 
tk and Oxford on the 
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was always available for use but seldom invoked, except in the а - 
Nottingham. Yet it seems unlikely that it was only Nottingham sen 
lay beyond the range of first hand factual experience for these pupils. 


3. TYPOLOGY OF UNIVERSITIES 


The analysis of how the constructs were related to ся 
universities offers the possibility of developing a typology. 3; 
principle this could be done by statistical procedures, based on the 


: e : f 
construct matrices. In this instance, however, since the number о 
respondents is small, a 


Kecle (Diagram 1) 
uniquely its own. No 
courses of a ver 


high certainty, b 
Provided for, 
industrial, co ‘solid redbrick’, easy tO 
Sussex, York and Aston ap 
Xactitude, into this category. Yor 

to science. Sussex and York Reus 
r. The latter area, however, was one in which 


ere not seen as biased 
easy to ente 
uncertainty existed, 


The residual group, 


: ypology is, therefore: 
(1) Unique—Keele 


SIVERS ES 2 
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(2) Oxbridge | 
(3) Established with arts bias 
Sheffield. | 

. (4) Unestablished— Hull, Surrey, Sussex, York, Aston. — 
athe possibility of grouping universities in this way permits tests 
to be carried out for significant differences between sc | з а 
in which the groups are located on construct groups (i) to (ix) (in 
the case of individual universities numbers of responses are not 
sufficiently high to permit this). X? analyses show no significant 
differences between schools. The nearest approach to significance 
occurs in the case of (iii) 'arts bias/science bias' in relation to type 
(4) "unestablished" (0'30> р> 020) | " Е 
There is, therefore, very high agreement among the Pupils from the 
three different schools about the characteristics to be attributed to 

the universities categorised as type 3 and type 4- | | 

One university of each of the four types will be examined in some 
detail. These are: Keele, Cambridge, Bristol and Hull. Numbers in 
brackets refer to the number of matrix entries relating to each idea. 


Nottingham, Manchester, Bristol, 


hools in the way 


Cambridge 


Cambridge is considered first since it seems to exhibit some arche- 
typal features. It is seen as very traditional, and well established 
(30), with a famous reputation (11)—some even thought it to be 
‘too firmly established’ (2). It is in à pleasant, attractive small town 
(10), with no taint of industry (3). Its environment is so steeped in 
history (3) as to induce complete isolation from the world around 
(2). (A few, however, appear to think of it as northern, industrial and 
somewhat inferior (3)). There is 5004 provision for the study of 
academic subjects (8), and although arts predominate (10), science is 
also catered for (7), and the choice of course is wide (то). (Again, a 
small number hold a contrary opinion and think that science and 
practical subjects are the main feature of its courses). Views on the 
overall nature of the courses are about evenly divided between those 
who see them as ‘established, school-type’ (5), and those who see 
them as having more freedom and flexibility (6). It has 
‘snob-value’, and there is a certain ele 
It achieves ‘good results’ and its degrees 


favourable image (5). Teaching is good, work is Stressed, but games 
are also actively encouraged (3). The о i 


politan (3). Most are aware of the college system (11). It is difficult 
to gain entry (13), 


ment of romance about it (5) 
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Hull 


Hull exemplifies a diametrically opposed archetype. а 
modern (8), even ‘plateglass’ (1), and, on the whole, not e pie oce 
(8), though some see it as 'experienced and with а “goo paper 
(4), and ‘old’ (4). Although there is some confusion on t AEST 
there is less doubt about its situation. It is northern, a учн 
dingy and unattractive (29). Subject provision is, on the i den 
good (4/2). Some see it as devoted to science and practical su ann 
(7), but an equal number are aware of the existence of arts co iss 
(7). Studies are formal (11) rather than innovative (2). It is con 


tional and unromantic (4), and caters for the 'ave 
‘commoners’ ( 


to enter (10). 


rage student’, the 
6). The buildings form a compact unit (то). It is easy 


Bristol 


Universities like Bristol form a kind of half-way house between са 
two types already described. Like Cambridge it is credited Б" 
having an established tradition, and a degree of renown (18). 
provides for the arts, as well as the sciences (9), and is, to some d 
least ‘relatively attractive’ in its situation (то). But more are inei 
to note it as ‘industrial’ (16), and even ‘northern’ (1), and consequent , 
think of it as being biassed to science (4), or having close, practica 
links with industry ( 


6). (Perhaps for this reason it was referred to 
once as an ‘ех-САТ”). The 


See it as having a ‘tightly knit 
campus’ (9), as redbrick i 
Courses (тт). Neverthe 


less, most think of it as ‘hard to enter’ (10). 
Keele 


Keele breaks away from the dominant 
unique way. Thou 


gh new (17), 
well for subjects (4), it is free fr 


patterns of perceptions іп 2 
not reputed (9), and not providing 
ү om the taint of industry and the big 
city (9), and has no Particular bias to arts ог science (2/3). Moreover: 
the fact that it has a new and different approach to the curriculum 18 
well appreciated (18). However, it is Seen as a ‘commoners’ univer- 
sity (5), lacking hi 4). Itis compact (8), but cosmopolitan 
and forward looking (5). There j 


Є 15 a great deal of uncertainty about 
n entry, 


4 CONCLUSION 
The study which has been described was based on only a small 
number of students who та: 


У not have been typical of sixth formers i? 
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general, and it is not possible to be completely certain that all the 
considerations of importance to students in their perceptions of 
universities have been elicited. However, since the respondents 
produced between them a total of 198 constructs we can be reasonably 
sure that, as far as the students in these three schools are concerned, 
no crucial area was completely unrepresented. Moreover, as the 
variations between schools were comparatively limited, it could be 
anticipated that very similar results might be obtained from grammar 
schools in other places. 

The analyses indicate that a large proportion of constructs relating 
to universities are based on what might be described as a ‘роршаг 
mythology’ that is, a collection of ideas in general currency which is 
linked in only a limited way with objective data, but which makes up 
a coherent pattern of images and associations common to the ‘culture’ 
of the sixth form. How, and to what extent these images are related to 
the choices of university actually made by students will depend on the 
nature of the reference groups which are significant to them as 
individuals, and on the degree to which other factors, such as the 
wishes of parents and head teachers, or the constraints imposed by 
the admissions system, enter into their choices. Further studies have, 
however, shown that relationships do exist (Reid and Holley, 1972). 
There must, therefore, be some doubt about the capability of the 
average student to obtain and evaluate information on the character- 
istics of universities with the degree of rationality and objectivity 
which our admissions system appears to demand. There must also be 
room for considerable speculation about the extent to which the 
system reinforces self-selection based on stereotypes which are 
exaggerated, inaccurate, or positively misleading. 
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SOME DETERMINANTS OF TEACHER 
MORALE 


by G. M. COVERDALE 
Macquarie University, New South Wales 


1. INTRODUCTION 


T would hardly be an exaggeration to say that all is far from m 
[= the world of the Australian teacher at the present time, an 
that morale has plummeted to alar | 
In November, 1971, the School of Education, Macquarie Univer- 


sity, was invited to make a submission to the Senate Standing 
Committee on Education, 5 


cience and the Arts. The opening 
paragraph read: 


mingly low depths. 


om senior academics and members, of 
аге symptoms of the general "on 
Senate Committee оп the role of | i 
ommonwealth in Teacher Education is itself strong evidence that all is f2 
ucation in Australia 


In this article I am Particularly concerned with the job satisfaction: 
commitment, anc general morale Within the Australian teaching 
profession, and In this Context, the 


" jon 
: Macquari iversity submissio 
had this to say: Quarie University 


their dedication and motivation,’ 


2. WASTAGE ор TEACHERS 
I do not think it Needs recourse to copious figures to emphasis? 
four critical factors relating to this ‘ае ication and motivation! issue 


30 
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| 
(i) The drop-out rate of students, particularly university students, 
undertaking courses of teacher education is singularly high. 
. (i) The resignation of newly-qualified teachers serving out their 
| bond reflects serious wastage, which is especially high during the 
р second year of teaching. (А period of bonding is imposed as a 
condition for the awarding of teachers? Scholarships in Australia.) 
(iii) Overall teacher resignations (excluding retirements and deaths) 
tend to exceed recruitments from training establishments, and, 
until the recent slight recession, resignation rates have been 
| steadily increasing in State schools throughout most of Australia, 
(iv) In this sort of climate, it is obvious that for every teacher who 
resigns, there are undoubtedly many of his colleagues who 
remain disconsolately in their classrooms in a mood of depres- 
sion, discontent, and possibly even despair. 
| The obvious question is: how would one account for this situation? 
| Many would argue that in a relatively affluent society with near full 
employment, it takes quite an exceptional person to turn a blind eye 
to the opportunities which exist outside teaching. Others might 
| point to the fact that there are numerous students who, for purely 
financial reasons, would be unable to attend university if it were not 
for their teachers’ scholarship. They have no intention of taking up 
teaching as a career and reject it as soon as they can. The third major 
factor is this critical question of morale. 


3. THE CONCEPT OF MORALE 


The term ‘morale’ has always proved somewhat elusive to define. 
It concerns the mental ог emotional attitudes of teachers towards 
the components of their job. It takes into account the atmosphere 
or ‘climate’ in which they work, and their individual orientation 
towards their task. It is essentially a reflection of how one feels about 
things, and is therefore a matter of subjective perception rather than 
objective fact. 

As a group phenomenon, morale is expressed by: 

(i) tenacious persistence and energy in enduring and attempting to 
overcome difficulty and frustration, 
(ii) enthusiasm and zealous striving in pursuit of the school’s 
objectives, 
(iii) group cohesion and Co-operative functio 


ning of the teachers 
who comprise the staff of a school. 
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Features of low morale are: 


(1) a tendency to elevate personal interests above the purpose of the 
enterprise, 
(ii) failure to derive personal satisfaction from group achievement, 


(ii) behaviour that is obstructive and non-contributory to the 
common purpose. 


Clearly, morale implies some human quality w 
person to produce at maximum output, and without 
perform at his best. It is associated with a forward 
and confident state of mind and includes such attr 
ence, enthusiasm, zeal and pride. It can usually 
favourably modifying any condition that will increas 


There is a clear relations 
achievement. 


hich prompts a 
which he cannot 
-looking, healthy 
ibutes as persist- 
be increased by 
e job-satisfaction. 
hip between teacher morale and pupil 


4. А PILOT STUDY 


| ег investigation in depth as an on-going 
project. Even аз exploratory › it provided а great deal of 
information: 80,000 words in all. 


ef 


Г 
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are quite likely to commit their thoughts to paper, whereas the content 


‚ ог the complacent are less likely to respond. 


The proportion of responses from primary school teachers was 
approximately 25 per cent, whereas the proportion contacted in the 
sample was approximately 45 per cent. This would seem to imply 
a greater acceptance of existing conditions by primary school 
teachers, a possibility which is borne out by the resignation figures 
for those under bond, where the primary schools showed up better 
than the secondary schools. This would not seem surprising, bearing 
in mind the relative informality and the more personal atmosphere 
of the primary school, together with the child-centred approach, the 
relative absence of curriculum constraints, and the comparative 


freedom from serious disciplinary problems. 


5. TEACHERS’ MAIN GRIEVANCES 


The first question involved the ranking, on a four-point scale, of 

38 problems repeatedly raised by teachers as affecting their morale. 
It is interesting to note that salary (and teachers are by no means 
overpaid by Australian standards) came twentieth in the ranking. 
quite obvious that the teachers’ main concern was with con- 
service and that this transcended all other considerations. 
d be somewhat naive to claim that a complete overhaul 
of the educational system would provide а panacea for all its ills. 
As in all walks of life, teaching has its share of mediocre practitioners. 
Some would argue that it has more than its share, and that this 
always has been the case and always will be, no matter what reforms 
ит СИР might Бе to the effect that any system attracts 
he quality of persons it deserves, and that the miracle is that so 
ше qua iy d dedicated teachers are, in fact, to be found in a 
many ийире ке and large, management has been for so long so 
profession W. vide to human relations. To admit that mediocrity 
үте nee does exist is not to say that a professional revolution 
in the 


ü и siete which emerged from the study as being 
paramount in the teachers' minds are worthy of discussion. 

A good teacher inevitably finds his work most demanding, and 
to be ‘messed about’ into the bargain invariably undermines his 
morale. A personalising of the highly centralised State educational 
system, which is so often very authoritarian and bureaucratic, would 


not seem to be beyond the bounds of human ingenuity. 


It was 
ditions of 
It woul 


с 
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Most respondents expressed a deep dissatisfaction with the be 
inspectorial system, feeling that nothing is calculated to ema. E. 
professional self-image more than a system of close superv — 
administered so often in such а formal, unbending and frequently 

ating way. 
и. the same context, the inhibiting effect of the репо. 
tion system ranked high as а source of discontent. Promotion base 
primarily on seniority, which is the case in Australia, is not particu- 
larly encouraging for the young man or woman with initiative, 
enterprise, imagination and ambition. р 

Similarly, the arbitrary System of transfers is resented. In Australia; 
a teacher seldom operates in a deprived area because of the challenge 
it presents, nor in a country area because he prefers the slower расе 
of life. He goes to such schools because he is sent there, and this 


can be particularly upsetting for the beginner. He may, in fact, find 


himself being transferred as many as five times in ten years, which 1$ 
unsettling for teachers and pupils alike. 
р Unmanageable class Sizes, usualy around 35-40 pupils, and 
inadequate amenities and equipment cause great concern. These ar 
factors which reflect a relatively meagre expenditure on education 
by one of the wealthiest countries in the world, though perhaps sane 
1s partly асс 


i ounted for by the large amount of Government revenue 
diverted to public works and development projects in a country "1 
Dew as Australia, 


Another area of 


say ın policy-making and expected to concern themselves with class” 
room matters only. It is not surprising if teaching fails to attra? 
the sharpest and Most searching minds among the young especial 

with the added discouragement of lack of prestige occu ation?! 
status and professional recognition, "а d 
а alo а йы lack of prestige and profesional recogniti 


. ч Prestigious occupation and C 
teacher is a Very potent instrument of “the Party”. In a dynam ' 
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striving and materialistic society like Australia, the teacher is all too 
often thought of as a mediocre practitioner of average intelligence 
but without the initiative or drive to enter a more rewarding or 
demanding career. The curriculum does not help his self-expression 
as it is usually so lacking in relevance and motivation, besides being 
virtually impervious to any depth of innovation. 

Linked with status was an expression of disquiet at the absence of 
an independent Education Commission which might serve to arbi- 
trate in matters of professional dispute between teachers and their 
very remote employers. It might also give a voice to those who, 
classed as public servants, are virtually denied the normal rights of 
freedom of speech. 

Two other prominent issues were highly ranked by the respondents. 
One concerns what the teacher sees as the indifference of parents 
in a country where community involvement and lay participation in 
education are at a notably low level. The other is the problem of 
immigrant children with language difficulties. 

From the responses to this question, these then appeared as the 
major issues affecting teacher morale at the present time. Many of 
them, it must be conceded, are the sole province of the employing 
authorities. It is only their wisdom and foresight which can alleviate 
the concern which the teachers feel for their working conditions. 
There are some signs of hope for the future: a belated injection of 
finance into the education system, proposed modifications to the 
inspectorial system, less slavish adherence to external examinations, 
and a somewhat latent recognition that a higher degree of effective 
decentralisation would hopefully lead to better human relations. 

One might argue that it is also up to the universities to play their 
part and help to elevate the profession to its rightful status in every 
way they can, with especial reference to inculcating a greater degree 
of contentment and stability into the practitioners of the future. 


6. SOME RELEVANT STATISTICS 
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establishing a family tradition and an enduring commitment to the 


profession. 


Linked with this question was the next one which enquired into 
the motives for entering the teaching profession. 35 per cent claimed 


to do so through a sense of vocation, 22 per ce 
tated to teaching because of the lack of alter: 
which is a somewhat chastenin 


cerned with the selection of the teache 


per cent chose teaching because of the opp 


reativity and initiative 
and satisfying career. Other factors were se 


would be offered for c 


working conditions, the 
women. Only two per c 

Asked whether the 
teachers, 22 per cent 
qualified ‘ 


nt apparently gravi- 
native opportunities, 


g Statistic, especially for those con- 


ts of tomorrow! Another 22 
ortunities they hoped 
and for a challenging 


curity and salary and | 
latter being particularly important to married 


| 
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7. TEACHER COMMENT 


Finally, a few miscellaneous quotations extracted from teachers' 
responses to the questionnaire may be quoted: 


(1) The dedicated pupil-centred teacher: 


My main aim is to help create happy, healthy children who can think for 
themselves. I try to teach them not what to think but how to think. Within 
the limits of a stifling curriculum I try to encourage them to question 
all that is put before them, to accept no one's word at face value, to listen 
to advice, yes, but to work things out for themselves. I want to continue 
doing this as a classroom teacher; I want no promotion. 


(ii) The realistic woman teacher: 


Disenchantment? At our school nearly all the staff moan, but nobody 
wants to go. The men are much more disenchanted than the women, Men 
suffer from the belief that there is somewhere in life to get, and that they 
will find happiness once they get there. Women are much more realistic, 
No doubt this is the same in other jobs. 


(iii) The disillusioned missionary: 


First let me say that I enjoy teaching very much and intend to make it a 
career. I do feel, however, that I am fighting considerable odds to maintain 
my enthusiasm. I think these odds will overwhelm me and cause me to 
resign out of frustration. Not only am I fighting arbitrariness and conserva- 
tism from my employers but utter indifference from parents. 


(iv) The inveterate pessimist: 


My present role is a depressing round of making fresh allocations and 
timetables as staff continuously come and go (mostly £0); of attempting in 
very limited time to help the younger members professionally (planning 
lessons, using equipment, suggesting approaches); of trying to keep going 
an antiquated system with decaying classrooms, gross overcrowding, in- 
sufficient staff, rampant authoritarianism, and a dearth of ideas. 


(v) And to conclude on an optimistic note: 


I do see some hope for the future. A free approach is in the air, restrictive 


: are more experimentation is occurring. I like + 
think, and this is what keeps me and the majority of this Staff ea th. н 
within ten years we will зее all exams abolished iscipli em 


but the people with id i 
M de dea €as and energy are in the Schools—the 


_______ eee 
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THE USE ОЕ TEACHER ATTENTION AND 
PRAISE AS CONTROL TECHNIQUES IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


by James WARD 
Lecturer in Education, University of Manchester 


I. INTRODUCTION 


zrHODs of behaviour modification based upon Skinner's 
\ / | theory of operant conditioning are now employed extensively 
and a growing body of evidence from research and practical 
experience support their use in a variety of educational problem areas. 
This has led to a number of simple books for teachers and intending 
teachers, e.g. Gnagey (1968), Madsen and Madsen (1970), Meacham 
and Weissner, etc. (1969). However, like most well publicised 
innovations, behaviour modification has provoked a wide range of 
reactions from teachers, varying from fulsome and uncritical accept- 
ance to violent rejection on the grounds that it means invasion of 
privacy, ‘brainwashing’ etc.; some are deeply convinced that the 
methods cannot work. But the most common reactions are positive, 
particularly from experienced teachers who claim to have arrived 
at the basic principles of behaviour modification over the years in 
developing their common-sense methods of class control. Education- 
ally speaking these are very live issues in North America and are 
likely to be brought into sharper focus by the publication of Skinner's 
controversial ‘Beyond Dignity and Freedom’ (1971). 

There is, of course, a long tradition of the application of therapeu- 
tic methods based upon learning theory in Britain, Eysenck (1960), 
Eysenck (1964). By contrast, very little work inspired b 
theory has been reported, an exception bei P MEE 
by Wand x ption being an exploratory study 

y Ward (1971) who described three examples of the use of praj 
contingencies in reducing deviant behaviour in pri "had кана 
This work involved a partial replicati primary classrooms. 
Becker, et al. (1967) which by di мы of an d study by 
and praise, produced very striking UD 5 си attention 
devi wori ctions in the incidence of 

iant behaviour in a downtown ghetto school. Becker and his co- 
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workers used a simple observational method to establish baselines 
of deviant behaviour for two target children in each class. In the 
experimental phase of the research, teachers were encouraged to 
apply simple methods of behavioural control involving contingencies 
of praise and attention. "These consisted mainly of 


(1) Giving students explicit instructions as to what was expected 
of them. 


(2) Ignoring, as far as possible, behaviours which interfered with the 
learning process. 


(3) Praising and givin 
learning, telling 
reinforcing beha 


g attention to those behaviours which facilitated 
the child what he was being praised for and 


ie viours incompatible with the desired behaviours, 
Specric instructions for individual children were also issued 


Pn being dependent upon the nature of the deviant behaviour. 
e usefulness of Becker’s technique has been demonstrated in à 


(1968). er studies, Hall, et al. (1968), Madsen et al. 
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2. METHOD 


The principal educational psychologist of a large urban educational 
authority was asked to nominate a number of schools which from 
time to time had sought advice over behaviour problems and which 
would be likely to cooperate over an exercise similar to the one 
described in Ward, op. cit. The schools were then contacted by 
the writer. Only those which were found to have a genuine problem 
were considered and whenever head teachers expressed doubts as the 
propriety of the work, this was taken to contra-indicate further pro- 
ceedings. Eventually the study was located in a very large primary 
school of good reputation but having a high proportion of immigrant 
pupils on roll. Many of these were newly arrived in the country and 
came from very poor home backgrounds. 

The head teacher was asked to circularise her staff, asking for 
cooperation over what was to be initially an observation of deviant 
behaviour in their classrooms. If genuine behavioural problems were 
identified, it was anticipated that the psychologists carrying out the 
observations might be able to suggest methods of reducing deviant 
behaviour to a tolerable level, should the teachers concerned so 
desire. The whole matter was, therefore, approached with consider- 
able delicacy, and at no time was it implied that any of the teachers’ 
classroom methods were inadequate or wrong. Eventually, four 
teachers agreed to co-operate and the student psychologists were 
assigned in pairs to the classrooms and instructed to make their own 
arrangements for observational periods independently. 


3. SUMMARIES OF THE FOUR STUDIES 


Subject: John, an eight-year-old West Indian boy of very disturbed 
background, having been placed unsuccessfully in several foster 
homes. 

Teacher: Mrs. X, a recently-trained mature student with an excellent 
grasp of classroom management and a consistent user of operant 
techniques already in that she ignores most of John’s deviant 
behaviour and rewarded him by attention and praise when he was 
behaving appropriately. 

Behavioural Categories (after Becker et al. op. cit.) 

Subject: Appropriate, answers question, listens, raises hand, works at 
assignments, , 


Inappropriate 


(A) Gross Motor—getting Out of seat, running around. 
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(B) Object Noise—tapping, tearing paper, throwing book on 
desk, etc. 


(C) Disturbances of other's Property—grabbing object or neigh- 
bour's work. 

(D) Contact (high andlow intensity)—hitting, 
pinching, slapping, pulling hair, etc. 

(E) Verbalisation—carrying on conversation with other children 
when not permitted, calling out comments, calling out to 
obtain teacher’s attention, etc, 


(F) Turning around, turning head and body towards another child, 
attending to another person 


kicking, shoving, 


ild's behaviour ig appropriate or inappropriate) 


ch as embracing, kissing, 
P 


mments indicating approval, commendation 
and achievement - | 
(c) facial attention: smili 


ng at child Я 
Negative: 


2) holdi i i i i i itti 
( ү Ing the child, Putting child out in hall, grabbing, hitting, 
(b) criticism, comments at low high j i i i 
etc. (threats of future action). ТИ ы ы 
(d) facial attention—frownin 
(€) ‘time out’ €g., sendin child ing i 
deprivation of privilege. SN кы ы 
erg (Baseline): Eleven Periods continuous observation, 
т ling three hours in all. Recor ding intervals Were ten seconds in | 
uration. 


g, Brimacing at child 
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Observation (Experimental): One hour continuous, no further ob- 
servation possible. 

Instruction to teacher: As the teacher was already well aware of 
behaviour modification methods and ran her class excellently, this 
consisted mainly of reinforcing existing control techniques. 


RESULTS: STUDY I 


TABLE 1 р 


Frequencies of Four Types of Deviant Behaviour in an 8 year old boy (4 hours 
observation in all, under conditions of teacher attention) 


Baseline Experimental 
observations observations 


Occas. 
indv. None Indv. Occas. None 


Time given (min.) 65 40 30 бо 
Ф 
* . 
5 8 D (Physical) Contact 26 ° & " à 
a-g Е Verbalization 25 8 © -— = 
p» г Turning around 42 19 11 8 5 
ao С Other inappropriate behaviour 54 26 3 16 12 
Е 
v Total 141 72 20 51 25 


The data collected during the baseline stage suggest a form of 
positive relationship between teacher attention and all forms of 
inappropriate behaviour in that when teacher attention was absent 
or infrequent the incidence of such activities tended to be high. 
However, it is clear that the proportion of deviant behaviour (approx. 
35% of time observed) though high for this class was by no means 
exceptional. A minor reduction in deviant behaviour (approx. 25% of 
time observed) in the experimental stage was inconclusive as the 
sampling of behaviour upon which it was based was too limited. The 
observers on this particular exercise pointed out, however, that the 


teacher seemed unaware of the behaviour modification implications 
of the exercise. The presence of well-organised methods 8 à 


control in the classroom was fortuitous, ar i 

8, aris А 
the teacher and it was felt that there had MR i en x s 
of communication on their part. A techni ew ator a filifo 


5 Ар cal pass delicti 
by the high level of positive reinforcenvent problem was ни 
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proved somewhat difficult to handle during observation and the 
Psychologists in this exercise concentrated upon attention as the 
distinctive form of Positive response by her. 


ИВ 


STUDY 2 


Described herself ag being unhappy with the 
class and dissatisfied with the results being achieved. Over half of 


Behavioural Categories (Child) 


Appropriate: А... - all behaviour relevant to educational tasks, e.g., 
reading, writing, going to Sharpen pencil, etc, 


Inappropriate Verbalizing: such as chatting with neighbour, shouting, 
calling teacher’s name for attention, etc, 


iti, 81085 motor activity: such as rocking in chair, standing, 
Sitting on table, teasing, etc, 


+++ Betting out of Seat, walking about aimless] 
hopping, etc. 


апу other inappropriate 
Categories, e.g., th 


y, running, 


behaviour not covered by other 
Towing objects, eating, Staring, 


Viour which would increase the Probability of 


the behaviour extinguishing & scolding, not payin ttention. 
withholding any form of rewind” = PUAS% 


Four responses to children’s behaviour У 
В, Gand D. ° 


Collection of Baseline Data: The observers in this study went to 
considerable trouble to establish reliable and workable observational 
techniques. After 24 hours prelim; 


[ 1 3 q. DIDAty observation they arrived at an 
ingenious system with built-in reliability check which is described 


те proposed being: А. 
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in Appendix 1. The actual baseline data were taken from four, 
thirty-minute periods of continuous observation. 


Experimental Data: four, thirty-minute periods. 
Instruction to teacher: 


(т) Tighten up control by introducing more structure into lessons 
by ensuring that every child had work to do. Ways and means 
of controlling unnecessary movement were discussed. 

(2) After a general discussion of the effects of various reinforcers, 
the teacher was given a list of rules similar to those used by 
Becker et al. op. cit. together with examples of situations in 
which they could be used. 


RESULTS STUDY 2 
TABLE 2 


Study 2: Mean Frequencies of Categories of Deviant 
Behavior in a 7-year-old Girl 


Baseline Experimental 


Category Observation Observation 
Periods Periods 

Mean Incidence over -- — 

4 periods x x 

У 15 12 
м 9 5 
OUT 21 13 
х 19 ІІ 
Found inappropriate 64 49 
Total appropriate 36 59 


'Table 2 data indicate an acceptable decline in the average per- 
centage deviant behaviour (from 64 to 41), a feature being the reduc- 
tion of the incidence of “Out behaviour". This suggests that at least 
some of the suggestions made to the teacher for controlling this 
type were having an effect. 'This could be due primarily to improve- 
ments in the quality of classroom organisation but there were 


observable changes in the teacher's use of reinforcement also as is 
shown by Table 3 overleaf: 
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TABLE 3 


Study 2: Frequencies of 4 Types of Teacher Reinforcement 


Observational 


Period 
Category Baseline Experimental 
"Total Total 


appropriate behaviour 


14 62 

B... Negative reinforcement of 

appropriate behaviour — = 
С... Positive reinforcement of 

deviant behaviour 8 7 
D... Negative reinforcement of 

deviant behaviour 19 5 


STUDY 3 


Teacher: Miss C., а young woman, newly qualified and in her pro- 
bationary year. The clasg contained over forty children. 
Behavioural Categories: (Child) 
Categories A, B, C, D, E, F, G, as in Study 1, 

: Positi ication with 
child, as for Study 1, Меран : aor, вов, si 


Observation Baseline: "Three Separate periods t 
continuous observation, Теп 


Observational Experimental : 


otalling ros minutes of 
"Second recording į 
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Instruction to Teacher: 


(a) it was suggested that a system where the teacher moved round 
the room and the children were seated most of the time was 
preferable to the present system in which the teacher remained 
at her desk surrounded by children. 


*(b) that Alan should always have alternative activities to his normal 
assignments. 


KG, that Alan would respond to 


praise and encouragement if this 
was applied appropriately. 


RESULTS STUDY 3 


TABLE 4 


“Study 3: Percentages of Child Deviant Behaviour Together with 


Teacher 
Response 


Baseline Observation Experimental Observations 


Teacher Teacher 
Deviancy Response Response Deviancy 
Positive Negative 


Teacher Teacher 
Response Response 
Positive Negative 
Period 1 35.2 3.3 


I.9 II.I 20 o 
2 47.6 5.2 1.9 37.8 5.5 6.2 
3 32.4. I.4 1.9 
Mean 
Percentages 38.4 3.3 1.9 24.5 12.7 3.1 
re (NK 
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period of observation, the rest being absent due to an Seien 
illness in the school. With the reduced numbers the teacher № Е үе 
to function as a reinforcing agent much more effectively an "cd 
cited the complete absence of negative reinforcement as being 
dence that their advice was being followed. 


STUDY 4 


Subject: Bill, 10-year-old, West-Indian boy. Described as beri 
very active, aggressive and prone to temper tantrums. He teegn xit 
refused to work except at activities he liked when he could be dilig 


tat 
and painstaking. It was later learned that he was under treatmen 
the Child Guidance Clinic. 


ago 
Teacher: Mr. M, an older man who had trained twenty years 22 
and had left the teaching profession for industrial work. iain ТО, 
returned to teach backward children and was heavily relied up 


f è А А В : is le 
Set up and service visual aids and Instructional equipment. Thi 
to frequent absences from the room. 


Behavioural Categories: (Child) 
Categories A, B, and C as in Study т. 


Behavioural Categories: (Teacher) 
Positive or negative. 


| on- 
): Two hours, rg minutes ding 
pread over five periods Ten-second r T 
er recorded the time of the behaviour, theo 
category. read 
Observation (Experimental): One hour, forty-five minutes Sp 
over four periods, 
Instruction to Teacher : 
(a) reinforce undesirable b 
private, hat 
(b) ignore undesirable behaviour (the observers commented t 
this teacher was already unusually adept in this). 


e 
(c) sample the boy's work more frequently, particularly when h 
is alone. 


ic and 
ehaviour by praise both public an 


(d) use monitorial duties as reinforcements, 


| 


a 
+ 
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: STUDY 4 


RESULTS 
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children encountered en route 
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fact, experience considerable difficulties in setting up a study at all. 
_ Their first attempt, unreported, took place in another school nearby 
"where they obtained some rather florid baseline data on a child in a 
second year primary class. This teacher was under tremendous 
pressure and very grateful for advice as to how to cope with a great 
... deal of deviant behaviour, much of which she was observed to un- 
. wittingly reinforce. Advice on the Becker pattern was given but the 
teacher did not appear at school to carry it into practice. 'T'he reasons 
for her absence were not clear but like the teacher in Ward's previous 
study it could be that she was temperamentally incapable of adminis- 
tering a programme of reinforcement in this way. This she well knew 
and the prescription placed her in a sort of therapeutic double bind 
from which she could only escape by leaving the situation completely. 
From this and other experiences the writer is convinced that extreme 


caution is needed when teachers are in a situation of extreme 
stress. 


Study 2 represents the most promisin 
. although the observers were quick to 
sufficient control of variables to isolat 
of the advice given. Certainly, 
help and, like one of the three 
reported that she was much mor 
On the total expenditure of time (9 hours) 


application of the method 


mstances but for difficult 
) propriate supervision it is 
probable that the observation and recording could be delegated to 


perienced to carry out a behaviour modi 
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The use of a child guidance case for Study 4 was уе pe 
children may become the main focus for work of p) m re. 
out in schools. Here the observers were handicappe by Whetha 
of a number of somewhat artificial observational orca d d 
teachers of this maturity can be induced to modify t 43 pim 
mode of reinforcement is not clear from this study but i = whet 
that some determination is needed to carry out a program 
the classroom atmosphere is of the laissez-faire variety. — 

The psychologists in Study 4 were the only pair to ca кй! 
use of preferred or high status activities, as reinforcers. ЫЕ ЪЙ 
honoured method has been elaborated into a useful pmo ие 
Premack (1965) and there have been several instances o p» cime 
Premack's principle in the recent literature, Wasik (rgo) 5 reinfüt- 
general way Premack's use of high probability behaviours ated into à 
cers for low probability behaviours can easily be скан e п of the: 
behaviour modification programme but a rigorous applicati al time, 
method demands considerable expenditure of observation : 


ч А ecial 
This is likely to be more feasible (and effective) in the SP 
educational setting. 


ead 
"ia s се it 15 eviden 
Reviewing the purely technical aspects of the exercise it 1 à 


that the recording of baselin 
Presents no particular difficul 
might be anticipated a prolife 


r 
ay employ in the circumstances, Thus in the we ү. 
reat teacher response object!Y loy™ 
such as these require the is it be a 
itivity if the teacher is no > 
and at worst very threatened by the uds 

vice. It must be stressed ies teac 

described involved PSychologists in reinforcing desirable ful 


experim 
of cons і cation 


| 
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"experimental effect. In practice of course, this would rarely be 

possible and, in the case of severely disturbed children, extremely 

undesirable. Likewise, the use of extinction procedures, i.e., ignoring 

_ the deviant behaviour, may be extremely punitive when the general 

- level of positive reinforcement in the class (in which the child would 

normally participate) is high. In such cases some negative reinforce- 
ment may be preferable. 


IE 5. CONCLUSIONS 


Having now supervised seven individual studies and having had 
the opportunity to see the working of rather more elaborate pro- 
grammes at first hand, the writer is convinced that, properly applied, 
behaviour modification techniques can function as control devices 
both for groups and individual children. However, it is easy to set up 
such programmes in such a way that failure is almost guaranteed 
from the start, In the first place, there must be a genuine problem 

) for Which advice is sought and which is susceptible to some form of 
| Objective analysis. In the second place, there must be consistency of 
© approach by the staff concerned and the effects of reorganisation 
or changes in curricula must have been observed before any manipu- 
lation of emotional relationships between teachers and children is 
. undertaken. Thirdly, the use of extrinsic reinforcement of any type 
_ must be kept within reasonable limits; the dispensing of consumables 
and expensive rewards is to be deprecated in most cases. As has 
already been stated even the prescription of simple praise and atten- 
tion contingencies can have some danger if the teachers concerned 
) do not possess the requisite personality to administer them and for 
continued tolerance of stress. Finally, the teacher must be continually 
supported at all stages of the programme particularly if positive 
} reinforcement of deviant behaviour by peers occurs. 
Having regard to the above it would be extremely unwise to set a 
| thorough going behaviour modification programme in a school 
setting which is happy and supportive in the belief that things can 
be made even happier. Certainly limited programmes for individual 
problem children are always possible and it is suggested that all 
| teachers in training should encounter these in the micro-teachin: 
situation. But wholesale and uncritical use of operant methods may 
} well, as in some American school systems, bring an important set of 
1 teaching resources into disrepute. 
т p ence = a oe the whole period 
of, as before, 


for 4 intervals 
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per minute (an increase of 50 per cent); at the same time, it was 
possible to check reliabilities when so desired since the second and | 
fifth intervals of each minute were observed by both observers. 
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APPENDICES 
OBSERVATIONAL PROCEDURES USED IN STUDY 2 


5 behaviour, а specially ruled sheet was used. 
f rows was used to record the child’s behaviour, 


as used for recording the occasions when the 
Pupil was reinforced. The Tows are divided into minute intervals and each 


| In every minute, 
Interval and rested 


Observer У rested during th 


observed during the other four intervals. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND HOME-SCHOOL 
COMMUNICATIONS: A CRITICAL REVIEW 


by E. Marcaret Moore 
Department of Education, Queen's University, Belfast 


ABSTRACT 


Recent British 


literature on home-school communication is discussed 
їп relation to the 


rights of parents, teachers and pupils. It is argued that 
in order to perform the parental, teaching, filial or pupillary role, 
an individual needs to give and receive relevant information at appro- 
priate times and in comprehensible form. His freedom to perform the 
named role and his other roles in life must, however, be safeguarded from 
mappropriate demands for communication facilities by members of the 
other two groups, 


I. INTRODUCTION 


pil client. In the Writer's view, it is necessary [0 
unt (1969) the rights of all three “populations t 
fou ae pan in some detail the rights of each, so = 

s icts of interest i ES zd 
priate—legislated for rest can be predicted and—where арр 


2. RIGHTS AND ROLES 
Rights may usefully be di i 
DEN ie я Iscussed іп terms of roles. 
teacher, pupils/children. . 


a. 
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(а) to obtain and communicate information when such action is 
necessary for the efficient performance of the named role 
(parental, teaching, pupillary or filial), provided that by so 
doing they do not infringe the rights of others as defined below, 

(b) to exercise the named role, without undue interference from 
unreasonable demands by others for communication facilities, 

(c) to exercise socially acceptable roles other than the named role, 
without undue interference from others. (This provision refers 
to the familial, occupational and other roles which adults and— 
increasingly as they grow older—children play in a complex 
technological society.) 

Discussion of the rights and roles of each group in turn will be 


preceded by some observations on three more general problems in 
role definition. 


3. ROLE CHANGES 


Whatever type of evidence we consider, 
each of the named roles are currently und 
in day schools are coming more and more 


care as a professional function in which some may specialise but all 
must share. Growing recognition of the relevance of parental 
behaviour to cognitive and linguistic (Brandis and Henderson, 1970) 
as well as socio-emotional development (Sears et al., 1966, Newson 
and Newson, 1968) has prompted the more articulate of parental 
spokesmen to reanalyse their role and reconsider their relationships 
with schools. Current emphasis on the importance of decision- 
making and achievement experiences for children and adolescents 
suggests that the pupils’ share in home-school exchanges should be 
more active than has previously been thought necessary. 


it is clear that concepts of 
ergoing revision. Teachers 
to accept extensive pastoral 


4. DIFFERENCES IN ROLE PERCEPTIONS 


acher respondent: » 
T., P. 58) pondents and parents (M. and 


Cohen and Cohen (1970 а) 


found fairly marked а 
à group of mainly manual wo 3 CR PE a 


rking parents and infant school teachers 
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as to educational objectives, Whereas . increasing divergence was 
noted at the junior school stage. Conflicting opinions of the objectives 
of schooling can obviously lead to the asking of questions or provision 
of information which appears irrelevant to one of the parties con- 
cerned. Such considerations reinforce the arguments that at primary 
school stage written reports should include space for invited com- 
ments by parents (Green, 1968), with the object of promoting 
meaningful dialogue, and that such documents should supplement 
rather than substitute for “personal and frequent contact between 
teacher and parents” (L.L.E.A., 1968). 


5. DIFFERENCES AMONG SUBGROUPS 


False generalisations have sometimes been made through neglect 
of important subgroup differences within each of the three “рорша- 


remphasis on certain subgroup differences at 


; 2 oomey (1969) has identified “Һоте- 
«qus 
higher expendit housing, the 
"à à р ure on housing, 
me and consumer variables" as а parental characteristic associated 


with i i : t 
h interest in children's education. The work of Newson and 


ewson Suggests that more Systematic stud: of the effects of 
on Tearing practices igh теуеа і 
child t might 1 educationally relevant s 


Moreover, i 
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families are likely to be exacerbated where their offspring attend 
several different schools, segregated by sex and ability, perhaps, as 
well as age. Co-ordination of the home/school communication 
programmes of neighbouring schools, whether through Area Educa- 


‚ tion Councils (Dunn, 1971) or less formal means, seems desirable. 


Whatever the general validity of the claim (B. Moore, p. 40) that a 
horizontal (e.g. Year) guidance system offers a better basis for home- 
school communication than a vertical (e.g. House) system, the 
advantages of the latter for schools with many large families seem 
self-evident. 

Parents іп rural areas also experience special difficulties. More 
serious consideration might be given to the provision of financial 
assistance for parents’ school visits. The use of contributory primary 
schools for periodic evening meetings between parents and secondary 
school staff (McGeeney, 1969a) would seem to have several 
advantages. 

Of professional teacher subdivisions, the head versus assistant 
dichotomy is the most obvious. Secondary school heads sampled in 
Young School Leavers were readier than assistants (Schools Council, 
1968, para. 199) to attribute positive support for school to the parents 
of early leavers. The report Suggests that differences in amount of 
contact with parents may have produced this discrepancy. Cohen’s 
(19706) findings indicate, however, that heads feel less vulnerable 
than class teachers to parental pressure, perhaps because of the 
relatively private nature of their work and their superior status, 


fessional self-concepts through 
service education, and through 
and pastoral guidance respons 
parents) seems essential if all 
confidence to work constructivel 
concern. 

The most obvious subgroup division amon: 
younger children and adolescents, То sug 
from primary or middle to 
psychological change is, of c 
tional arrangements make 
entrant, and it seems only 


£ pupils is that between 
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should accompany them (Burgess, 1970, Ch. 4). To recommend, ^: 
the Essex Parents’ Charter (Allard, 1970) appears to do, that a € 
pattern of home-school communication facilities is appropriate Or 
the whole of compulsory school life, is, in the writer's view, to 
ignore the facts of cognitive and socio-emotional — дей 

А parent-teacher interview, from which the pupil is exclu Ф 
appears an inappropriate norm for home-school communication 
the secondary stage, although there are obviously "canit 
handicapped or disturbed adolescents, problems involving adult 
family members—where it may be a desirable supplement to a 
parent-teacher-pupil conference. 


6. PARENTS’ RIGHTS AND ROLES 


There is widespread agreement among British educational writers 
that the parent is both the watch-dog of his child's schooling and an 
educator in his own right. 

The watch-dog role is formally acknowledged in the 1944 Educa- 
tion Act (Section 76), but, as advocates of legal reform point out 
(Fitzgerald, 1970), little Statutory assistance is provided for the 
performance of this function, apart from an acknowledgement of the 


. + . 1 D. ad 
right to choose a school where its exercise does not result in “un 
reasonable public expenditure", 


The Essex Parents’ Ch 


arter includes the stipulation that “each 
child’s parents should be 


seen privately when the child enters the 
school and subsequently at least once annually to discuss the child’s 
educational welfare” (Allard, 1970). Such a proposal seems reason- 
able, although, for reasons already discussed, the rights of secondary 
school pupils to be Present at such meetings should arguably pe 
underwritten, 


Where parents’ anxieties relate to their child’ 
progress in school learning, 


through discussions with tea 
Service would seem an appr 


s happiness 01 
and where these have not been relieved 
chers, referral to the School Psychologica 
opriate course of action. The Summerfiel 
Report (D.E.S., 1968, para. 6.46) endorses the recommendation of the 
1955 Underwood Report that referral to child guidance and schoo 
psychological services should be open. In areas where open referrals 
are in fact accepted, parents should, one suggests, be informed of their 
rights. 


Grievances relating to teaching techniques or curricula might mor 
appropriately be raised with the governors or managers of the schoo 
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and it seems highly desirable that, as the Charter proposes, their 
names and addresses should be included in school prospectuses. 
Parental representation on governing and managing bodies (Corbett, 
1969 b, Poster, 1970) should facilitate such referrals, although many 
would agree with Daunt that pupils in secondary schools must also be 
represented. Kogan (1970) suggests that the efficiency of the govern- 
ing body could be enhanced if it were freed from its subordinacy to 
the Le.a. and charged with investigatory duties. Education shops, 
prepared to supply information to anonymous enquirers, (Abrams, 
1969, Freeman, 1970) can serve a separate but important need. There 
would seem to be some advantages in l.e.a. control over such organisa- 
tions. Full consultations would however be necessary with teachers 
in the area before the inauguration of such a service. А centralised 

national service might be best fitted to give parents up-to-date 

comparative data on educational facilities in different parts of the 

country and on recent curricular and organisational innovations. It is 

interesting that Freeman recommends such a service for higher 

education. Multi-media provision, possibly linking a telephone 

enquiry service with a series of popular television. programmes 

(Barlow, 1971) might be most effective at national level. 

Although the parent's watchdog role naturally remains prominent 
in the concerns of the Home and School Council and its constituents, 
his role as co-educator has recently received increasing attention. 
It may well be argued that he must give and receive information if 
he is to perform this role effectively. In general, expert advice is 
most likely to be effective if it is given at the “teachable moment" 
when it is consciously needed by the parent. Guidance which seeks to 
impose drastic changes on patterns of family living, threaten the 
stability of family relationships or disregard the emotional 
satisfactions which adults and children can properly obtain from 
each other in family life may further the ends of short-term cognitive 
objectives, such as the acquisition of reading skills, at the expense of 
major affective objectives, whose achievement depends on complexes 
of familial variables (Sears её al, 1966). 

As the child grows older, the functions of school and home become 
more discrete. 'T'he stable parent, assured of his major role in moral 


and social education, is generally ready to acknowledge the superior 
expertise of the school in the cognitive field, and to co-operate in such 
of its activities as he can understand. Traditional homework, as 
Oeser and Emery (1954) argued, often operated as an integrative 
influence on the family. It is important that in primary schools 
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where it has given way to less formal assignments, linked perhaps to a 
term project, interested parents should not be excluded from 
participation. Bulletins such as those issued by Keast (1969) would 
appear to offer learning experiences in which whole families can share, 
if they so desire. It may, of course, be necessary to discourage 
-inappropriate forms of family help, particularly at secondary stage 


(McGeeney, b, p. 134), or to enable parents to enlarge their concepts 
of their educative functions. 


7. TEACHERS’ RIGHTS AND ROLES 


| Teachers are educated to regard themselves, if no longer as 
instructors, at least as managers of learning. Interaction with pupils, 
whether inside or outside the classroom, is a core professional activity. 
Of extra-curricular activities, the preparation of materials, evaluation 
of pupils’ work and development of new curricula are obviously 
related to the teaching function. It may, of course, be argued that 
communication with parents is equally essential if the teacher is to 
understand his pupils' needs and secure the goodwill and co-operation 
of his co-educators. Teacher education programme in pastoral care 
and the delegation of pastoral responsibilities in schools will probably 
strengthen professional acceptance of this argument. It is, however, 
understandable that the Plowden Report, in asserting (apropos 
meetings between teachers and fathers) that “it has always been 
recognised that teachers should give as much time out of school as is 
required for the efficient carrying out of their duties” (para. 112) 
should have angered the writers of the N.A.S. Discussion Paper (1970). 
Uncontrolled expansion of communication programmes at the 
expense of teachers! other duties and reasonable free time is, of 
wee Ба ерни. Teachers’ organisations might, however, be 
i Poe seek more radical solutions than ad hoc payments 
с тя outside the nine-to-four period (М.А.5.). 
eee о с ot total work load, with appropriate weighting 
с р е elements listed in the U.N.E.S.C.O. Recommendation 
igne iem ‚0% seems desirable on the appointment and promotion 
ers if reasonable working conditions are to be ensured. 

Especially threatening to the central te hi ioni ей 
of uncontrolled incursi ache function is the ргозре“, 
ursions of parents into the classroom. Lavers 

arguments (19712) that unlimited parental access is seriously dis- 
turbing, both to parents and children, deserve attention, and well- 
designed objective studies of schools which offer such facilities 
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(Stevens, 1969) should precede their wholesale adoption in this 
country. | E 

The feeling that they do not know enough about their pupils’ home 
background is common among teachers (Young School Leavers, para. 
200). The writer suggests that the most readily usable data on home 


conditions are those which the parent (or pupil) is ready, without: 


undue pressure, to supply, and that where information can be 
secured only at the risk of family resentment, long-term co-operation 
should be regarded as the priority. Not infrequently, parents are 
willing to supply information but have not been invited to do so 
(Plowden, Append. 3, para. 3.32). The development of good relation- 
ships between individual parents and teachers, whether by two-way 
reports (Green) or less formal means, can extend the concept of 
“educationally relevant information” in the mind of each. 

If invited parental access to the classroom threatens the autonomy 
of the teacher, uninvited home visits by teachers (Clemans, 1968) 
would seem to threaten the autonomy of parents, children and other 
family members. As Midwinter’s work demonstrates, (1970), the 
vast majority of mothers—and many fathers—can, given imaginative 
inducements, be wooed into schools. Where this is impossible, and 
where teachers are anxious for a child’s welfare, referral to a Social 
Services Department through the Educational Welfare Officer 
appears the most appropriate course of action. Wheeler (1968) is 
obviously correct in asserting that home difficulties requiring 
specialist attention are often detected by the school. But to insist 
with Clegg (1968) that such difficulties are most effectively resolved 
through an educationally-controlled social service is more arguable. 
The experiences of local authorities which have transferred their 


E.W.O.s to Social Services Departments (Corbett i 
followed with interest. м REA ин ж 


8. CHILDREN'S RIGHTS AND ROLES 


| As the principal objective of home-school communication is the 
improvement of education, the child's interests must be primary. He 
is in the deepest sense the chief agent of his own iom. l d 
teachers and parents are the chief facilitators. ind 

The purpose of home-school contacts shoul 
clear as possible to the child, 
threaten his self- 
be prepared for 


; d surely be made as 
if they are to enhance rather than 
esteem. School visits by parents should probably 
and followed up more carefully than is commonly 
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i i i bly be asked to 
the case. The Primary school child might reasona 
ber die adi his paintings or other work those to be displayed on open 
day or to be preserved in School records. Incapacity to make vera 
educational choises should not debar the younger child from all suc 


he is likelier to discuss them at home. The importance of child-parent 
conversation on school topics, shown (E. M. Moore, 1971) to 
al attitudes to home-school com- 
be minimised. School reports on 


g (1969) insists, be written with a 
view to their likely effects on pupils. 


9. CONCLUSION 


"There are dangers that the current dev 
tions, each claim; 
pupils, may increase mutual fear а 


n e 
nd suspicion, and reduce th 


y into account the rights and roles of each group; 


х E o 
personal relationships become part 


general knowledge, there is hope that a new and more stable basis for 
co-operation may be achieved, 
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ATTAINMENT OF FORMAL THINKING AS 

REVEALED BY SOLVING OF THREE-TERM 

VERBAL PROBLEMS BY JUNIOR SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


by R. LOUGHRAN 
City of Birmingham College of Education 


ABSTRACT 
The aim was to explore the incidence of formal thinking in Junior 
school children and the extent to whi 


ch it is concretely operated and 
linguistically tied. Verbal three-term tests were used with children of two 


large urban junior schools, performance being related to age and mental 
ability. Findings largely support Piaget’s view that formal thinking is 
not established till С.А. = 11-12 years, and more strongly supports 
Peel’s opinion that 11-12 years M.A. is the boundary, 


I. INTRODUCTION 


IAGET and Inhelder (1958) Р. 252, state *. . . the most prominent 
P feature of formal thought is that it no longer deals with objects 


directly but with verbal elements. . . . the verbal (three-term) 
problem is not solved until r1—12 years’. 

Peel (1960) p. 113, qualifies Piaget’s theory in two important 
respects, thus ‘The capacity to reason in this fo 
usually appear until a child reaches 


quoted, or of tautology over the 
thinking problems are a feature o 


variety of items, and the measu 
assessment by number of items passed 
their being passed. . . (апа) 


; t items can be solved 
correctly either concretely or 


formally. . (апа) often people will go 
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al 

for more concrete thinking. . . even when they are capable peer 
and propositional thought’. Coventry's (1968) pied Ы cit 
support these qualifications for although he got a very d en je 
rate upon verbal three-term problems for eight-, aa a ble 
olds, correct answering by concrete thinking appears to e er of 
in parts of his test. He uses one test of Burt’s, one of Peel’s an 
his own. All these are used again in the present research. — 

Burt (1919), earlier than Piaget, postulated that linguisti icd 
alone, not logical form, comes second to subject matter sd by 
mining success in solving such problems. Hunter (1957) pon s the 
Donaldson (1963) confirms that opinion; Hunter identi ай atl 
various linguistic forms that may used and distinguishes Hiep А 
main types, namely the isotropic pattern A> B : B» C which is E 
solve, and the hypertropic pattern А> B : А> C and its variants м ве 
are more difficult in different degrees, In the isotropic pesi pre- v 
link appears second in the first premise and first in the secon 
mise; otherwise the pattern is heterotropic. 


2. EXPERIMENTAL 


ree" 
The effects of concrete imaging and linguistic form upon а 
term series problems is the Subject of this study. Tradition i 
verbal problems were given to the two top-age groups in a ed 00" 
juni ol, and to the A and C streams of another junior ^1 
ems were given in rotated form to the second school- 


age | 

(a) First Experiment: School being | 
groups (the mean ages of | 
done in the last week of t 


The test it 


One: full ability range of two 3 
10.4 and 11.3 are due to the tes 
he school year). 


< £airer Вай 
Test 1 (‘Complexion’ problem, from Burt). ‘Edith is oe of 
uzanne, and Edith is darker than Lily. Which is the da 
the three?, (Hunter-type IV). 


tha? 
Test 2 (‘Running’ problem, from Peel). ‘Mary runs faster 
Anne. Jill runs slower than Anne. Who runs fastest?” " 
(Hunter-type П). d? 

: п 
Test 3 (The dandelion Problem, from Coventry). ‘In fairy ug 
tree runs faster than a dandelion, and a buttercup е8 ) 
than a dandelion, Which runs the fastest?” (Hunter-type 7 З 


Results were obtained аз follows: (Table 1) 


* 
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‘TABLE I 


CORRECT ANSWERS % 


Group Age N Testi  Test2 Test 3 
3B 0+ 32 25 88 100 
3A 104- 35 82 100 100 
4B 11+ 32 58 100 95 
4А п+ 38 98 95 98 

Ауегаве 66 96 98 


Coventry's findings (average of 8197, 97% 99%) had revealed the 


same contrast between type II and type IV tests but it was not so 
marked as ours. 


3. INTERPRETATION 


Possible explanations might be found in either the style of answer 
given, or in the style of the questions asked. However, as we had 
asked at least in the case of test three for an explanation of the answer 
given, we were able (as Donaldson had done) to examine the quality 
of thinking. This was done because at the pilot stage we had found a 
small group of twenty-year-old students had ‘concretized’ this 
problem—tree is biggest, dandelion next, buttercup smallest, and 
tree is fastest, dandelion next, buttercup slowest. (They were pro- 
bably using the images as memory-aids, or fixatives, not thinking in 
such a naively concrete manner; but might not children do so?). In 
seeking these errors we came across a third, false logic, where the 
explanation is at variance with the answer given, e.g., Rasma 11.9 
"Tree runs fastest—I thought the tree runs the fastest because he 
could run faster than the dandelion and slower than the buttercup'. 
In many cases the ‘explanation’ was a mere reiteration of the pro- 
blem, and a few subjects offered no explanation at all. If we break 
down the answers we can represent the statistics for test 3 as follows 
(Table 2) 

Donaldson (1963) obtained a success level of 65% for her 104- 
year-olds, the same as ours if we take no account of * 

She quotes Piaget's dicta on false logic in three-term series problems, 
(a) by ‘arbitrary rule’, e.g., ‘A is greater than B; therefore it is one of 
the greatest; therefore it is the greatest’. Burt (1919) p. 126, calls this 
type of error ‘suggestive dominance’, All 37 of our logic errors were of 


mere reiteration,’ 
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TABLE 2 


BREAKDOWN oF TEST THREE ANSWERS 


(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) | Column (a) minus 
7 -c--d-re 
% correct Logic Concrete Reiter- eae b+ce+d 
table 2 N Errors Errors ation Nis e 
3B 100% 32 13 3 II o ds 2 
3A 100% 35 8 о II 4 6, ; 
4B 95% 32 12 o 13 ud 
4А 98% 38 4 5 8 o 
Average б 32% 


this kind—2 5% ОЁ all the answers to Test Three. When we peni 
the incorrect answers given to Test One, we found that var nei 
of the 46 errors concentrated on the first term (Edith—incorre 4 
there were few errors in Test 2 and the first term (Mary) 15 corr kn 
likewise Test з both are Hunter-type IT (isotropic) —which is als 


’ 
= i s 
Susceptible to concrete imaging. We remembered also Burt 
opinion (above) that the subj 


and logical form only third, determine the manner of solving 4 


Problem. He reports that when he rephrased the ‘Edith’ test the 
norms for eight-year-olds Tose from 46% to 72% success. 


t 
These Considerations led us to rephrase the tests and apply them to 
Similar Broups of children, 


(b) Second Experiment: School Two-: А and C ability groups: 8+, 
9+ and 


in 
IO- age groups, The terms of the three tests used 


Test 1x Edith is darker than Suzanne, Lily is fairer than Suzanne: 
ho is the darkest?'. (Type П). 


Test 2х "Mary runs slower than 
Who runs fastest?". (Type IV). 


Test 3x ‘In fairlyland a tree runs slower than a dandelion; a кл 
runs faster than а buttercup, Which runs fastest of the three?"- 
(Type IV). 


ill. 
Anne. Mary runs faster than J 


M r 
We anticipated that 1x Would give high scores, 2х and ge ine 
Scores, and, as table 3 Teveals, that is what happened. 
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ТАВІЕ 3 


Correct ANSWERS % 


Group Аве № Test іх Test 2x Test 3x 


IIC 8+ 29 87 40 43 
ПА 8+ 39 100 63 63 
IIIC 9+ 25 90 50 бо 
IIIA 9+ 37 100 95 9o 
IVC 104- 26 84 бо 67 
IVA 10+ 33 97 96 97 

Average = 93 67 71 


———————Á 


From these we may draw two conclusions— 

(i) that the linguistic form of a three- 
important factor. 

(ii) that small though the sample is, 
support to Peel's claim that menta 
Even the ‘easy’ test (1x : 99%, 
disparity between the advanced and retarded groups; it is 
striking in the case of the difficult tests (2x and 3x)- 83% 
against 50%, and 83% against 56% respectively. (A's v C's.) 

(c) Third Experiment: Along with tests Іх, 2x and 3X we gave the 
same pupils a further test 4х, a false or incomplete three-term 
test, thus—"Tom is bigger than Dick. Dick is smaller than Harry. 

Who is the biggest?. (А> B : B «C). 

The children were told that this test was 

advised that they might answer ‘Tom’ or ‘Dick’ or ‘Harry’ or ‘I can't 
tell’ or ‘I don’t know’; either of the last two answers was accepted as 


being correct, and even "Tom or Harry’. Even $0, we got only т2 
correct answers out of 189—about 7%, distributed as follows 
(Table 4)J— 


term series is confirmed as an 
the findings give strong 


1 аре is a critical factor. 
87%) indicates а regular 


somehow different and 


TABLE 4 


Correct ANSWERS % 


Group Age N. 


Test 4x 
пс 8+ 29 °% 
ПА 8+ 39 0% 
EEE 

ASE EE 
IVC + 26 o% 
IVA іо + 
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This is slender evidence upon which to base any conclusions, and 
objection may be made that іп a classroom setting a teacher 15 not 


expected to ask impossible questions. It will be worth investigating 
further. 


(d) Mr. MacGregor Гат; Experiment: My colleague, Mr. Lamb, 
gave the tests 1, 2, 3 and 4x and another, Test 5, to another group 
of junior school children (Mean С.А. = 9.3 : Mean М.А. = 
9.2 years). The results of test 1 and test 5 are of particular interest, 
and Lamb was interested in two factors—guessing, and con- 


PC qe Both problems are heterotropic (type ТУ-А> B 
: A «C). 


He found— 


(1) in the ‘Edith is fairer’ (test 1) a success attainment of 34% 
(25% by solving, 9% by guessing, as declared by the subjects). 


(ii) in test 5 (below), a ‘deconcretised’ problem, a success attain- 
ment of 52% (46% solved: 7% guessed). 


(Test 5: ‘In fairyland there are three juicy fruits that you ca? 
eat—loofs, moofs and toofs. Loofs are juicier than toofs; loo з 
аге not as juicy as moofs. Which is the juiciest of all?". I wor 
out that it 15......... I guess that it is | 


Lamb expresses some surpri the 
Я prise that he gets a better result from 
Supposedly more difficult test, but suggests that more-juicy/les>- 
pd n simple plus-minus relationship, whereas fairer /darker is not 
и zy jie a linguistic inversion as well, which may 
; Solver into the Pi Š m ber- 
ahip-of class? laget-type error of ‘judgement by mem 


4. CONCLUSION 

Our findings Support the contentions of Piaget and Peel that formal 
thinking 18 not established before II-I2 years of age. Concret? 
subject matter and linguistic form inhibit ге thinking. In Tet 
of the attempts made by most children to solve an insoluble problem $ 
may be that these twò elements account for much of the succ? 
achieved by pre-adolescent childre 


К А po 
i n in solving verbal three-te 
series problems. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


c an 
GrRaLD В. Grace, Role Conflict and the Teacher (Routledge & Kega 
Paul, £2.00). 


; . ks in 
THE author has chosen to wrestle with one of the most difficult уни т 
modern educational writing—namely to turn a research s ао 
readable and intelligible book. On the whole he has succeeded. The j 


Xm 5 m if expected] 
is bearable, the statistics are simple and the conclusions sound if expectedly 
unsensational. 


comparison on a common variable between respondents ar ce 
respondents (e.g. type of school, sex, graduate status). Such а 181 die 
may arise from loyalty to the most used (and misused) statistic in in 
social sciences, namely the chi-square test. If this is so, the author is to 
good company. But the continued tendency of some research Lip нр 
ignore other equally powerful non-parametric techniques (for long in 


] Я i-square 
text books) and applicable to even smaller groupings than the chi-sq 
method never ceases to amaze, 


S - d in 
quantitative апа qualitative aspects are usefully employe 


Both яз role. 
discussing various aspects of the conflict endemic in the teacher's aci 
There is a sound amplification of the bare statistics and the Бр it 
is manageable and pertinent. Certainly the plea for 'clarification о 


Аз an overt d 
more detailed than would be 


iss- 
guide to their own enquiries. Let them not ec et 
t deceived. The book is a good illustration 0: Nie 
‘middle ground’ work combining quantitative and qualitative approac 
easy enough to do badly, Very difficult indeed to do well. 


GrnALD Corts 
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D. E. Lomax (Ed.), The Education of Teachers in Britain (John Wiley, 
1973, 467 рр. £5.50) 


‘TEACHER education has been and remains in a confused state Hee) 
and organisationally. Even the best minds are stretched to make sense of 
such a diverse and contradictory scene. Little wonder then that many 
potential scholars depart to lay up treasure in more limited and шо 
Structured fields where the pay-off is reasonably immediate and, at the 
personal level, perhaps more satisfying. " 

Dr. Lomax has assembled twenty educationists who have not ‘departed 
but have retained ‘a deep personal interest in various aspects of teacher 
training’ to cover the subject under seven headings. The difficulties con- 
fronting such an enterprise are inevitably those that arise both from the 
format used (the ‘collected Papers’ type of work) and from the real confu- 
sion about aims endemic in such a process as the education of teachers. Then 


too these were written after the James Report had been published but 
before both the White Paper 


and the ‘malleus collegium’ Circular 7/73» 
had appeared. 


In the first part Holmes and Scotland discuss the evolvement of teacher 
education in England and Wales and in Sc 


otland respectively and provide 
sound comparative and historical perspecti i 
well about teaching as a profession and t 
colleagues with much profit —though it 
dodges the crucial issue which is surely th 
teaching and hence any union’s basic inability to negotiate higher financial 
rewards and so foster a more professional ethos. 

The second and third parts are competent survey; 
universities, polytechnics and colleges. Tuck, Turner an 
the shadow of James and clearly reveal some of its li 
expositions are clear, concise and informative. Ma 
with Robinson’s irrational dislike of universities a 
polytechnics. Though he puts his case for the latter vigorously I wonder if 
when the ‘millenium’ arrives and CNAA holds sway it will prove as liber- 
ating an event as he suggests. Collier writes well about his own college's 
administration but this valuable personal record needs setting in a wider 
concept. The crucial test is, would the picture he paints be recognised by 
his subordinates and his students? In the absence of this test and/or of a 
wide theoretical base it is likely to be more anecdotal than analytical. 

Part Four dealing with values, curricula and teaching methods contains 
three papers by Renshaw, Cope and Collier, the content of which has 
appeared substantially in other places under the authors! names, It is 
competent, sound and primarily 
of values does not seem to fit an 


$ of the scene in 
d Ross write under 
mitations but their 
ny are already familiar 
nd of his loyalty to the 
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" T" ; ale give a 
In-service training is well reviewed in Part Five. и 
balanced view of their research with a national samp mia) ‘raining 
ary year. Hollins deals competently with the "X p da his comments 
itself but if higher degrees in education are part of е on a 
about them are somewhat meagre. Rudd comments in pe s бане 
existing local curriculum development project which as of teacher 
of a developing programme for the future. The (€ Six by Keith 
education are the fascinating subject of those papers n n icis inen 
Drake. These reveal interesting theories which deman Ii : exposition 
volume in themselves and the final paper concludes with a Ea which 
on the relationship between professionalism and economic rewa 
nicely counter-balances Gould’s earlier paper. . "— M 
Finally, in Part Seven the research angle is reviewed. n en ünex- 
clearly on ‘student characteristics’ and on ‘the college course ite excellent 
pected emphasis on socialisation and role definition. Ше, ‘trendy in 
study on the college environment has substantially appeare ied study i 
other places and is worth inclusion as an example of a contro assertion 
that was the editor’s intention. Garner concludes the book with an laste 
that the future of worthwhile research lies in the relations between 
room behaviour and learning outcomes. . d contra- 
In general this is a rambling book which reflects the ‘diverse ш aa 
dictory scene’ (as I have described the present state of teacher ib ave 
quite well. But I question the inclusion of at least four papers w. à ofthe 
already appeared elsewhere albeit not in exactly the same form. Som in the 
indexing is awry and the odd textual reference does not appe сееп! 
References. At this Price it ought to! The References section is е To ead 
but could have been improved by inserting the page numbers nex page- 
author’s name—thereby avoiding an author index and urben T ae 
turning. However, the book will prove useful, especially for re 
purposes, and it should find a place in most education libraries. 


GrnaLp CORTIS 


R. WATKINS (Ed.), In-Service Ту 

ducational, 125 pp. £1.35) 
THE James Report clear] 
of teache: 


k 
s rd Loe 
aining : Structure and Content (Wa 


. ree 
› to say the least, for there is no common ag 
as to what form the educati 
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tors, Brian Cane, raises а basic question about the whole а в Es 
have at present an adequate body of professional knowledge that can : 
communicated to teachers through in-service education? In discussing t E 
oft compared case of medical education he notes that it ‘is more (e d 
based on fundamental subjects directly related to practice’. Hence me E 
cine has been made more coherent and intellectually disciplined than the 
practice of teaching. Dare I say that, apart from its curriculum content, 
the practice of teaching is still anti-intellectual in many ways? Challenging 
words indeed! Eric Hoyle is aware of similar dilemma—though he phrases 
it more obscurely (or charitably, depending on your point of view) in his 
distinction between ‘restricted’ and ‘extended’ professionalism which 
really gets to the heart of the matter. 

So, І am not sure the basic question has been answered, though presum- 
ably we have to act as though it has—or will be! 'The majority of the 
contributors do, and I would be churlish to fault them for it. There is 
much of sense and substance here which prepares the way for the dialogue 
now beginning between the incipient partners in the process. 


The only note that obviously jars is introduced by Edward Britton 
representing on this occasion, thankfully some will say, himself and not the 
NUT. Speaking of in- 


i Е service courses he says teachers 'should not be asked 
of necessity to live aw; 


: ay from home. Courses must therefore be available 
within an hour's travelling distance’. If this 


wellin statement really represents in 
any way the collective view of teachers it shows just how far teaching is 
from true professional status. 

It is a credit to the editor, Roger Watkins, that he has assembled such a 
diverse array of contributors who are allowed full rein to their views and 
prejudices with no obvious ‘party-line’ to follow since, mercifully, one is 
not yet for sale. The unploughed quality of the field makes this no ordinary 
collection of papers and it should be warmly welcomed by all with present 
or future interests in the coming scene. 


GERALD CORTIS 


N. J. ENTWISTLE & J. D. NisBET, Educational Research in Action (Univer- 
sity of London Press Ltd., £3.60 Boards, £1.95 Unibook edition) 


One of the perennial problems in education is concerned with the rele- 
vance of educational research. The charge of irrelevance is firmly refuted 
by Entwistle and Nisbet in this book. It forms the flesh and blood for the 
skeleton constructed by the co-authors in their earlier volume Educational 
Research Methods (O.U.P. 1969). With so much research reported and 
ongoing the selection of examples must have been difficult. However, the 
areas summarised in Part II are all relevant and should be of direct 
interest and utility to the professional teacher. Perhaps the weakest com- 
ponent of this part (and of the whole book) is the section on Convergent 
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i { ibuti scope 
the Open University achieves nothing else its contribution to — 
and depth of textbooks in this country has been неи оя 
worthwhile. Moving from the general in Part I, which is well-r 


general again, reinforced by the pcd in 
€rpretation of research findings is peor dr 
ion of research in Chapter 15 is po 
t the first three Points related to ‘the proble 


/ class 
mind of every research-worker. ST elm 
: “ee ci 
teachers would question whether they ever arise in ‘academic 


is discs th, 
The establishment of the N.F.E.R. has helped in this direction and wor 


Feli: ial our 
; can be set to maximise the potentia 
Children have. 


Brian B. DEBNEY 
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History or EpUcATION Зостету, Local Studies and the History of Educ 
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1972, £2.20) 
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E f som! 
umes. Together they offer a valuable index о 
recent trends, and signposts towards 
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The earlier collection, History, Sociology and Education reflects to some 
extent the genesis and early concerns of the society, which was doubtless 
in large part a response to what many saw as an attempted coup by the 
sociologists, and to growing fears that the two disciplines were cast 
increasingly in the roles of rivals rather than partners, with history being 
offered increasingly the ‘bit’ parts. The contributions assembled here 
offer a discussion of the relationship between history and sociology in 


educational studies, and some examples of the interaction of the two in 
practice, 


В. К. Kelsall’s contributi 
past century, 
which changi 


the attempt to recruit an in 


one, and some interesting historic 
forced to ask whether this rathe 
illuminate the present does not in 


+++ principally 
1e demands 
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one may be taken over by the other. These offer a valuable dialogue on 
history and sociology in educational studies, and could be read profitably, 
by many working in other areas. 

By contrast, local studies have for long occupied a leading place in the 
history of education, so it is hardly surprising that Local Studies and the 
History of Education is a far larger collection. 'These essays offer a conspec- 


ne demonstrates yet another variety of local 
Significance of one man, E. R. Robson, who 
r local institution, the London School Board, 
10ns are well-matched, and all of high quality. 
cal import are John Lawson’s comments on the 
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" PROFESSOR A. M. WILKINSON 


—a note of appreciation 


Itis with a mixture of pleasureand regret that we note the departure 
and promotion of Dr. Wilkinson; pleasure at his taking up a Chair of 
Education at Exeter University where no doubt his abilities and 
originality of ideas and industry will soon make their mark, and regret 
that we shall be losing the person who has done so much to promote 

|. the improvement and standing of Educational Review during the last 
Я decade. Andrew Wilkinson has achieved much, not only to further 
the production of monographs in his own area, but also in encourag- 
ing writing in all other aspects of the subject. We shall miss him 
greatly but wish him success at Exeter. 

E. А. PEEL 
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SHORT-COURSE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOLS—AN L.E.A 
CASE STUDY 


RoNarp King 
University of Exeter School of Education 


ABSTRACT 


Propositions made about short-course comprehensive schools and about 
neighbourhood schools were tested in an investigation of all the 12-16 
schools in а single LEA characterised by high levels of educational 


are short-course rather than all-through, yy 8, schools. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


85 
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distribution of pupils of different imputed abilities in the individual 
schools? 

This article reports a study of a system of short-course neighbour- 
hood comprehensive schools in a single local authority arca. The 
general features of the organisation of the schools are described. This 
and other information is then used to discuss some of the specific 
aspects of short-course schools, and of neighbourhood schools. The 
concluding section attempts to relate these two aspects together. 


2. THE LOCAL AUTHORITY 


The local authority is a country borough in the South of England 
with a child population of over 37,000. The area has 16 per cent of 
economically active males in the Registrar General's social classes 
I and II, and 29 per cent in classes IV and V. Midwinter (1973) 
calculates it to be ranked 47th among the 146 local authorities for 
middleclassness. 

The basic structure of the school system is as follows: first schools 
(ages 5 to 8), middle schools (8 to 12), short-course comprehensive 
Schools (12-16), and open access sixth form colleges (16 to 19). As is 
common in such systems, the 12 to 16 schools were originally modern 
schools, and the sixth form colleges originally grammar schools. The 
secondary comprehensives are neighbourhood schools, each receiving 
pupils from associated first and middle schools. Parents may choose 
to send their children to a comprehensive in another area but this is 
not officially encouraged. Two specific constraints are that parents 
must take the initiative in applying for a transfer which must be made 
оп a special form obtained from the middle school headteacher which 
must be returned by a specified date early in the school year before the 
time of transfer. In addition, pupils attending schools outside their 
area are not eligible for free travel, 

Over ninety five рег cent of 13 year olds attend these comprehensive 
schools. The 1 
per cent of all twelve year olds 
the small numbers goin 


candidates of 197 

The local auth 
and fourteenth 
expenditure on pri 
secondary pupil: 
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second lowest among county boroughs, fourth among all L.E.A.s. 
(All the above data from I.M.T.A. 1971) : : 
These relatively high indices of levels of expenditure, together with 
the relatively early entry into secondary reorganisation and the 
creation of open access sixth form colleges, indicate that this L.E.A. 
is probably characterised by what Byrne and Williamson (1972) 
| Suggest is an anti-élitist ideology. The retention of places in the gram- 
у. ` mar schools should be seen as a reflection of the general problem of 
|^ the co-operation of aided schools in schemes of secondary re-organ- 
-isation, rather than an élitist ideology. 


i 


i 3. THE SURVEY 

a The sample consisted of all of the sixteen short- 

И | hood comprehensive schools in the L.E.A. Three 

} x. for girls, and ten are mixed. 

The headteacher or his designate completed a detailed question- 

Йй naire concerned with provision and organisation. The public exam- 
` ination results of Summer 1972 for each pupil were also provided by 

| the schools, together with their incidence of continued full-time 

"| % * education in one of the sixth form colleges, the local technical college 

` or in the sixth forms of other schools outside the area. 

The chief education officer provid 


statistics, brochures for Parents describi 
the area, confidential memoranda 
system. * 


$ 


e .+4 THE GENERAL ORGANISATIONAL CHARAC 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


Each element in the organisation of the schools will 
У. where possible, with data from Previous surveys. 

US Size. The mean size was 631 pupils (range 449-1014), and compares 
fairly closely with the mean of 587 for 


у 11 or 12-16 schools in the 
Benn and Simon (1972) survey. The form entry varied from 5 to тт. 
Learning groups..Only one school used non-streaming (in the first two 


‚Уеагз). Two schools were Streamed for all four i 
à i Year groups. Band 
‘was most common (nine Schools), in which а fiber sj = 


groups -exist with each band. Ten schools had 
t wit Separate i 
| .Broups, mainly in the first two years. à eem 


course neighbour- 
are for boys, three 


TERISTICS 


be compared, 
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i jects. Two schools setted all subjects (to all 
на he me cii ica setted subject was mathematics. In 
. e often within bands. 
g m= ое for the older pupils was used in all but ane 
school. The distinctions were based upon the following е 
GCE candidates/CSE candidates, academic pupils/Newsom pupi 
examinees /non-examinees, non-leavers/leavers, arts [science (on 
case only). 

The general varie 
banding and setting 
Monks (1968), Benn 
Curriculum. Th 
in Table т. 


ty of forms of grouping with an emphasis pr 

Corresponds to the schools in the surveys О 
and Simon (1972) and King (1973). — 
€ range of subjects taught in the schools is indicate 


In every school all pupils took ma 
their first year, In nine schools all pu 
in the first year. I 


п every school all pupils took mathematics in theit 
final year, and in twelve, all fin 


In only two Schools did all fi 
In six schools some 


. . in 
thematics and some science i 


ation, Compared with the short- 
Simon’s s 


(range 13-24). This compar 
age of 19 for the sample of mainly all-throug 


upils for ‘О’ level in some subjects and 
С same sitting, and every school enter, 
Some pupils for both the ‘О? level and C.S.E. in the same subje^ 
(commonly English апа Mathematics), Such double entry policie” 
are characteristic of many comprehensive schools and are an €% 
pression of the desire to maximise Pupil attainment. (See King 1973} 
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‘TABLE 1 


Number of Schools entering candidates for examinations 1972 (n= 16) 


G.C.E. C.S.E. СЕ. СВЕ. 
English = 16 Environmental studies — 5 
English language 16 — Social studies - 4 
English literature 15 — Integrated studies - т 
History 14 14 Design & technology 7 - 
Economic history 9 2 Economics 2 5 
Geography 16 IS Astronomy I - 
Latin 10 — Chinese I - 
French 16 16 British constitution 1 - 
German 7 7 Elementary aeronautics r - 
Spanish 3 3 Greek literature т - 
Mathematics 16 16 Modern Greek I -= 
Additional Maths 2 1 Social economics т - 
General science I 3 Food and nutrition ї - 
Physics 15 14 Statistics H - 
Chemistry 15 14 Physical science -= т 
Physics with chemistry 2 2 Roman studies - 2 
Biology 15 13 Commercial calcu- 
Human biology 4 lations - 2 
Mechanical drawing II 13 Social studies & 
Religious Knowledge то 7 history - 1 
Domestic science 8 12 Russian - I 
Metalwork 4 I3 Rural studies - 2 
Woodwork 3 13 Cinematography - I 
Needlework 7 11 Elementary technology — 1 
Art 13 I5 Motor vehicle main- 
Music 10 8 tenance = I 
Commerce E I I English for immigrants — I 
Office practice x 6 Integrated Science -= т 
Typing = 6 


the national average for 


Was 16-3, which is lower than 
of 17-7, Graduates 


formed 26-7 per cent of the teaching staff Tange 6-3-7. is i 
less than the national average for all vea Mus dh This is 


tehensive schools of 40 
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per cent (D.E.S. 1971) but comparable to the mean of 23 per gent = 
those in junior high school comprehensives reported by Mon 


Every school had at least one laboratory technician. bins ze 
a foreign language assistant, three schools had two. One school ha 
full-time counsellor, four had part-time appointments. И 
Material provision, Every school had a library and separate labora 
tories for biology, chemistry and physics, and at least one art r on 
Every school for girls had at least one needlework room and at lea 
one domestic science тоот, and all but one had a model flat. Every 


Pools. Fourteen had Careers! rooms, 
еге are no national Statistics or comprehensive school eee! 

data available for comparison, but the level of provision is — 

much higher than that reported for non-selective schools in t 


itis! 

Many of the traditional aspects of ai 
еп schools virtually every pupil wore Ба 

School uniform, Fifteen schools had sports days, thirteen had pr 


1 concert, twelve had school magazines 
play, and Seven held swimming galas. Сот 


incidence Teported b 


У King ( 1972) for comprehensives (86 percent): 
Опе had former р 


upils associations, 


5. SOME ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOLS 
COMPREHENSIVES 


AS SHORT-COURSE 


А НН 
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younger children will be deprived of opportunities of ео is 
them, which they may have had in an all through school. (See, 
example, Н.М.А. 1968 and N.U.T. 1966). Without. am z 
accepting the implicit value-judgement that contact with gra а 
teachers is а good thing, it is clear that in most of the sho 
course schools in this System the majority of teachers were non- 
graduates, whereas virtually all the staff of the sixth form colleges were 


graduates, with the exception of P.E. and technical subjects 
Specialists, 


Another criticism is that 
course comprehensives do not allow 
salary scales, thus, implicitly, failin 
schools in the present survey had po 
in all), and every school had posts a 


likely to hold high level posts as graduates 


Mays (1968), there was a tendency for graduates to be head of de- 
partments and for non-graduates to hold head of house and head of 
year group type of appointments. 

А second set of concerns are 


previously that in terms of curri 
ities, the schools’ academic provisi 
standards. А better test is to 
of the pupils. This was don 


ments to employment and post-school education. E 


has a fairly distinct social meaning, for example, the highest level is 
thought to indicate potential for higher educ 


Level A. Five passes at O level, or CSE 
both, to include English, mathematics an 


Level B. Five passes at O level, or CSE 
both, for any subject. 
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Level C. Three passes at O level, or CSE grade 1, or combinations of 
both, for any subjects. 


Level D. Five CSE passes at grades between 1-4, to include О level 
passes as equivalent to grade 1 CSE 


Level E. Three CSE Passes at grades between 1-4, to include О 
level passes as before. 


Level Е. One CSE Pass grade 1-4, or one О level pass. 
TABLE 2 


Per cent of the fourth year pupils of 1971 with examination passes 


in 1972 
Attainment Boys Girls All Range (all) 
level (п=772) (п=731) (п= 1503) 

А r6 8:9 5:3 о'0—16:7 

B 98 16:0 13:0 3:6-29:6 

С 190 252 22:2 8:8-36:9 

D 449 442 44:5 17:5-62:0 

: 53°9 503 523 26:3-67:5 
580 52:7 55:3 37:2-69:5 


N.B. The table follows 


the schools? fer to the 
third year in бань, use of fourth year to refe 


P ion rates from the sho 
fom d fh Prehensives to the Sixth form colleges is lower than thos 
work of E А sixth forms in all-through schools. This follows t 

of Eggleston (1967), and Benn and Simon (1972), and есһоео 
eing that some pupils are relucta® 
СУ and strange institution. d = 


Five indices of continued educat; 3 up 
t; 
data (Table 3). cation were derived from the p 
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TABLE 3 


Continued education (percentages) 


Boys Girls АП Range 
+ 4th year staying for sth year 63:3 542 588 — 460-784 
4th year in f/t education after 16 248 35:6 303 1977447 
3. 4th year with exam results at levels 
А and B in f/t education after 16 
4. 4th year with exam results at levels 


D and F or no Pass continuing in flt 
education after 16 


5. Sth year in f/t education after 16 


N.B. The table follows the schools’ use of fifth Year to refer to the final year 
in the school. See also note ot Table 2. 


76: 872 830 654-960 


It is possible in this case to make dj 
statistics. In 1971 sixteen year old 
thirteen year olds three years previously 


course comprehensive schools 
€ success that compare well 
ation. 


6. SOME ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOLS AS NEIGHBOURHOOD 
SCHOOLS 


Many comprehensive ideologues hold as axio 
that comprehensive schools Should cater f 


The arguments against neighbourhood Schools are many, and 
include the restriction of parental choice and the creation of ‘опе 
class schools.’ One Proposition that could be tested using the data 


ООС 
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of the present survey is that schools in poorer or working class areas 
will be associated with a poorer level of provision than those in more 
middle class areas. In general terms this proposition is supported В 
the available literature. Floud, Halsey and Martin (1957) foun 


class areas, and similar results were obtained for secondary modern 
Schools in the Surveys carried out for the Newsom Committee (1963) 
and by the National Union of Teachers (1962). In America both the 
Coleman report (1966) and the Survey by Herriot and St John (1966) 
confirm the general correlation between low social class and po! 
provision, Following the work of Eggleston (1967), Byrne айн 
Williamson (1972) have recently demonstrated correlations betwee 


iti 100 
composition of local educat 


і 
. s 5 
Tcentage of economically active ee 
ar General’s Social Cl 


е 
IV and у. These measures are the sam 6. 


еси" A 
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Tyone of these indices is 
-Judgement e.g. graduate 


‘TABLE 4 


Product moment correlations of social composition of school catchement area and 
educational provision (n= 16) 


Social class variables 


Provision Variables %SCI&II %SCIVE V 
т. % Staff full-time —0'1833 02449 
2. 75 Staff with degrees 01609 —0'3388 
3. % Staff still in school after 5 years —0'2167 06364 
4. Number of out-of-school activities —0'1696 —0`2614 
5. Number of languages taught —0'1322 01718 
6. Number of ancillary staff —o'o86o —00321 
7. Number of subjects available at O level 00772 01492 
8. Number of subjects available at CSE ~0'2010 ©5551 
9. Pupil/teacher ratio 03648 06874 
10. Material provision score o'o019 Bias 


Three sets of correlations are at a level that su 


the more the teachers tended to s 


E SR years. The coeffi- 
cient of determination d, where d=ry 


* 100, for the correlation 
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value of 0'6364 is 40'5, indicating that more 
Variance in teacher retenti 
lower class Pupils, 

Itis a common Part of educational thinking t 
of staff Stability is 4 good thing i 


ewsom Report (1963) and the work of Herri 


than forty percent E 
УНУ is associated With the proportion o 


$ negatively correlated with the percen 1 
tage of working с] i г the correlation valu 


Vailable ie C.S.E. was раби 
(r-osssr 1=303 


n 
"oo Seen аз part of the Olicy of ools to exte 
OPPortunities fo Policy of such sch 


ive 
or r Success at the level that they perce 

€ Suitable £o. many of their Pupils, 

tis impor to note that the 

4 Indicate th i 


Schools in wi 


>, not 
s с Or&ing class areas of the authority were 7 Я 
met аай Associated wit Оте part-time teachers, more bag d 
e 
Subjects с i Out-of-schoo] activities, Jess ancillary staff, ses 
бр E sval bi for :evel, less foreign anguages in the curricu чай 
а E materia] Provision (as de Ded in the Scale), than schools 
middle с] S areas. i 
Th relations 
perha 5 


are 
4 . € рег cent of teachers with degrees e 
correlation. Binal in th consideration, The value of d for E 
Papi iu the per cent of middle Class pupils is very low at = 
ea at for per Cent of wo ing class is higher at 1I 


his syst, : ives the 
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7- SHORT-COURSE NEIGHBOURHOOD COMPREHENSIVE 
SCHOOLS 


| The results of this study indicate that this System of short-course 
neighbourhood comprehensive schools in a single local authority, is 


favourably with those recorded nationally and in studies of other 
samples of schools. In addition, the expectation that schools in 
working class areas are less well provided for than those in middle 
class areas is not met, and in some respects the former are better 
provided for. | 
These results may be partly explained in terms of the egalitarian 
ideology of the LEA and its high levels of educational expenditure, 
However, it may also be suggested that the reported relationships 
between the social area served by the school and level of Provision is 
also related to the operation of a short-course comprehensive system. 
The prevailing method of finance for schools favours those with 
older pupils. It is well established that the average length of educa- 
tional life is longer for middle class pupils than working class. It 
follows that all-through schools in working class areas are likely to 
have proportionally fewer older pupils than those in middle class 
area. This can be illustrated using the data from the Present study, 
The correlation between the per cent of fourth year pupils staying for a 
fifth year and the per cent of social class I and П in the unm v^ 
was 0:2444 and that for social class IV and V woo = ог т е 
percentage of fourth year pupils continuing their E шее а =. 
after sixteen were o:4841 and —o-2540 din, ipee : Fn oí 
were all-through schools = е = te ae 
i i e area the . à 
den түзүн nd ui cel provision, for example, in the 
i ts available to teachers. 
= — p also be used to comment upon Benn and 
Simon's (1972) conclusions that short-course comprehensive schemes 
are associated with comparative failure to retain students. This may 
be correct as an average for a national sample of such schools but 
these results suggest that the variation between individual schools 
is very large and is statistically related to the social composition of the 
school i.e. the educational output of a school is related to the nature 
of its pupil input. In largely ignoring the characteristics of pupils 
entering their schools Benn and Simon explain variations in output 
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О Specific social Systems a 
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Society аз а Whole’, ich 
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Studies haye Select, educational Settings as the Social referents fo 
measurin lienatig ean’s (1961) Scale of alienation, for example, 
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тт 0 Measure feelings о Powerlessnegs 
Social Isolation in р: i 
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in the present study as a measure of pupil alienation in a large 
secondary school. But what specifically does alienation mean within 


tells the teachers what they want to hear but he is quite ready to 
violate school rules and regulations, providing, of course, that he 
doesn't get caught. School activities are not self-rewarding because 
basically the pupil does not accept the value system of the School 
nor does he consider it worthwhile to attempt to achieve within 
that system. What of the ways in which pupils become alienated from 
school? In a thoughtful paper, Jackson (1965) observes that although 
every child experiences the pain of failure and the joy of success long 
before he reaches school age, it is only when he enters the classroom 
setting that his achievements (or lack of them) become official in the 
sense that a public record of his progress begins to accumulate and he 
himself must accept that 'pervasive spirit of evaluation that will 
dominate his school years’. Jackson's discussion is particularly 
directed toward unravelling the aetiology of alienation among those 
Pupils whose classroom failure arises out of their ‘inappropriate’ 
responses to the values and the reward systems that constitute the 
culture of the school. Fundamental to Jackson’s thesis is a conjunc- 


Quite explicitly, Browning (1961) has Suggested that alienation is 
best seen as a process consisting of three Successive stages, Тү 
disposing stage, to paraphrase Brownin: omn cia 


: > , is one in Which unrey 

: g ewarded 
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version. The nine items (three from each dimension of powerless- 
ness, meaninglessness, and social estrangement) which had the 
highest item to total score correlation in the original Burbach scale 
were again selected in the reworded British version and the total 
Scores on this shortened nine-item scale were correlated with the 
total scores on the remaining sixteen items for each pupil in both 
Schools, taken separately and then together. The overall correlation 
of 0.64 (Wakefield 0.72; Bootle 0.55) was accepted as an indication 
that the shortened version of the reworded scale could provide a 


(b) Self Esteem 

Davidson and Greenberg’s (1967) twenty-four item scale of self 
appraisal was used as the global measure of pupil self image. Respon- 
dents are required to indicate on a three interval scale (‘most of the 
time’; ‘about half the time’; ‘hardly ever’) how they see themselves 
in respect of such cue statements as ‘nice looking’, ‘good at making 
things’, ‘scared to take chances’, and ‘going to do well’, Split half 
reliability of the test is given as 0.77 by the authors. 


(c) Self Concept of Academic Ability 


Brookover’s (1967) Self Concept of Academic Ability scale (SCAA) 
consists of eight multiple choice items scored from 5 to 1 with the 
higher self concept alternatives receiving higher values (‘I am the 


poorest’ = т). Each item asks the pupil to compare himself with 


with his close friends, item 2 with all his classmates, item 3 with all 
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; i 5 ol 
setting allocations in English and Mathematics/Science in = ч 
in which the research took place. In high ability streams an : *- 
compared with low ability streams and sets, higher ability grou ж Д 
had higher SCAA scores beyond the 0.001 level of statistical sig 
cance. (See Table 2, page 105.) 
(d) Introversion-Extraversion 


; was 
The Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory (Eysenck 1965) 
used to obtain a measure of pupil introversion-extraversion. 
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groups by Maths/Science a 


was possible to divide the tota] sample into high an 
low ability Broups. Of 288 chi i 
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L w shows the i 
variables and 


z А ent 
ntercorrelations between the independ 
the criterion 


measure of school alienation. 
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TABLE 1, І 


Аз TWEEN SELF СОМСЕРТ ОЕ ACADEMIC 


EXTRAVERSION, AND SCHOOL ALIENATION 
Alienation SCAA Self Extraver- 


Esteem sion 
Alienation tee ^ 
—38 —27** +32 
SCAA ates —.18* 
Self Esteem ee 
* 5: 30.05 
** р = < о.от 
р = 0.001 
(a) SCAA and alienation as co 


ооп 
"pared with Self Esteem and alienati? 
Table 1 shows 


"hé : een 
t ODBest association (—0.38) is betw 3t 
self concept of academic ability апа School alienation. The stren£ 
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| of the association between the more global measure of self esteem 


and alienation ( — 0.27) is significantly less than that obtaining between 
^* SCAA and alienation. 


| (b) Extraversion and alienation 
Table 1 also shows that extraversion is significantly and positively 
associated with alienation from school. 


(c) The School Reward Structure and alienation 


In order to test the proposition that the reward structure of the 
school (exemplified by the differentiation of pupils into high and low 
ability groups) is associated with alienation, ‘t’ tests were carried out 
between the mean alienation scores in high and low ability groups 
separately, first by sex, and then combined. Table 2 shows that in each 


po comparison, children located in higher ability groupings are signifi- 
cantly less alienated from the school than their fellow pupils assigned 
1 to lower ability streams or sets. 
TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF MEAN ALIENATION SCORES IN HIGH 
AND LOW ABILITY GROUPS: BOYS, GIRLS, AND COMBINED SEXES 
Groups *t test Significance 
High Ability Boys Low Ability Boys 
X = 23.64 X = 26.98 
© = 4.55 с = 3.82 4.304 р<о.оот 
n = 63 п = 53 
а High Ability Girls Low Ability Girls 
X = 25.27 X = 27.67 
с = 6.99 с = 5.25 2.179 р< 0.05 
Р п = 85 n = 43 
All High Ability АП Low Ability 
Pupils Pupils 
Х = 24.57 Х = 27.29 
с = 6.12 9 = 4.53 3.988 р<о.оот 
п = 148 п = 96 


6. DISCUSSION 
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of alienation in the setting of a British Secondary s 
objective was to construct a short measure of alienat 

p be intelligible to secondary school pupils as a whole 
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chool. The first 
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and which could 
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be completed without difficulty in questionnaire form. The pe 
item scale piloted in the present study represents a beginning in is 
direction. Further work to establish the reliability of the me 

currently in progress and further testing of criterion-related weg d 
against alienation scales such as Dean's (1961) and Neal and Re d : 
(1967) is planned. A second objective of the study was to test 
proposition of Brookover and his associates that a more prec 

formulation and specification of self c 
academic ability, 
self esteem in ex 
formance in class 
support Brooko 
placed in lower 
such public lab. 
academic abili 


might prove more valuable than global measures © 
ploring correlates of children's behaviour and ей 
room or school settings. The findings reported p nia 
Ver's assertion. British secondary school childre 

ability streams and sets reflect their cognizance 0 
elling in their significantly lower self concepts am 
ty. Self concepts of academic ability moreover, аг 


esearch was to test а proposed association 
between extraversion and alienation, Eysenck’s (1957) introverb 
it will be recalled, ‘conditions faster than the extravert, is mor? 
capable of Sustained attention to detailed tasks and attempts those 
sort of tasks more carefully than the extravert’. The introvert, it 
would appear, is more likely to succeed in school situations n 
than hin tent and systematic student who more readil 


€pts as legitimate 
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A recent longitudinal study of some 650 boys and girls in a 
comprehensive school (Cohen and Fisher 1974) presents some in- 
direct evidence in support of this assertion. The comprehensive 
school which was totally unstreamed until the beginning of the 
fourth year was matched with a local grammar school and secondary 
modern school, both of which practised streaming by ability and 
setting within streams. In comparison with lower stream grammar 
and secondary modern pupils, a group of comprehensive children 
who were picked om paper (by primary headteachers' reports, etc) 
as those who would have been placed in lower streams and sets, 
exhibited less alienative behaviour and attitudes than the grammar 
and secondary modern controls. Compared with the controls, pro- 
portionally more of the comprehensive children planned on staying 
on in school after the statutory age of leaving. Sociometric measures 
in all three schools, moreover, revealed that the comprehensive school 
children were less likely to regard themselves as 'different from the 
rest' in their friendship choices across form and social class barriers 
than either grammar or secondary modern children. 

In conclusion, despite the timely warning by Jackson (1965) that 
the alienated pupil and the alienated adult are two distinct phe- 
nomena and that ‘many of our least-promising students turn out to 
be models of self-fulfilment when they mature' the results of the 
present study suggest the need for a closer scrutiny of the relation- 
ships between school rewards and pupils’ attitudes. It is hard to 
imagine that those children who scored highest on school alienation 
will not carry over into their lives after school some degree of self 
doubt and some problems of self identity which may impair their 
full participation as members of adult social groupings. 
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А DISSECTION OF FIFTY HEADTEACHER- 
REFERENCES 


К. B. Start 
University of Melbourne, Australia 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ACK to the old problem of teacher effectiveness. One cannot 

avoid it. Without such a criterion who is successful and who 
В should be promoted? Without such an assessment which student 
should pass teaching practice and with what grade? Without such a 
measure which curriculum is best, as it would surely be unfair to 
compare a badly taught but otherwise good curriculum with a well 
taught but mediocre or weak example? 

However, the assessment of teaching or teacher competence is 
fraught with problems technical, psychological and administrative. 
Even so, the perennial headteacher's reference remains with us. It 
is much abused but remains much used. What does it say? . 

First there is the problem for the headteacher of crystallising 
his/her own thoughts on a particular teacher. Then there is the task 
of putting these into the words that match his thinking and, in some 
instances, suitably editing to avoid the laws of libel. The written 
word is then read and decoded into meaning by the second person, 
usually a headteacher, Education Officer or governor. (There is 
some evidence that considerable variety of interpretation can occur 
at this stage. Start, 1968). 

In this small study, fifty references on individual teachers by their 
headteachers were content analysed by the author in an endeavour 
to find out just what was being said. The sentences were first 
classified according to the information they contained, then the 
frequency of each type of information was calculated and one form of 
collation attempted. No claim is made that this is a definitive classifi- 


cation, but purely one of the many expedient breakdowns that could 
be made. 


2. ANALYSIS OF REFERENCES 


The 50 references were taken at random from an ongoing follow-up 
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ing i ools. Som 
tudy of student teachers Who are now teaching т pron mutt | 
s 6 bits of information were seen as present, and : es (тос), Extra 
five broad areas: Personal (133), Relations with children 


fessional 
mural contribution (58), Social relations (36), and Profe t 
interest (29). 


2.1 PERSONAL 


The 133 specific comments in this 


Я sub- 
group derived from 6 
classifications: со-0 


: вц, 
perative or relations with head (44), ет. 
tion (24), industry (23), reliability (17), punctiliousness 
Personality (12), 

2.1.1 Co-operative: 
‘Co-operative’ 
‘Less co-operative’ 


2 Willing : 
‘Accepts help’ II ‘Helpful’ e сай | 

Аз these ган originate from headteachers, the ия 
be seen for the alternative Class name for this group of be 
notably relations with headteacher. ents 
2-12 Administration: This Comprised three groups of comm | 
involving 

"Less on Preparation (good or bad) 18 

‘Orderly mind’ 4 

"Well organised? 2 ed late | 
The latter two could be put With the Personality group cover: 

ut are Preferentially located h 


1 cifica 2. 
ere as their context wan o lesson? 

In terms of the Class, i.e, ‘hig is a well organised class’ or ‘her 

"show an orderly mind’, 


2.1.3 Industry. In th 


the teachers? efforts 


= 


to 
: ts a$ 
1S group were collated all the commen 


"Works hard? 9 ‘Energy’ 2 

‘Enthusiasm’ 7 "Works well? 2 

‘Zest? for th 
Some of these items could be Considered аз suitable also 
professiona] intere 


st category Jater, 
2.1.4 Reliability. 


; d in H | 
his Teflects the Confidence of the hea | 
teacher and {һе teacher's self- 


eg Confidence, 

reliable 4 ‘confident’ 

‘responsible 4 ‘over confident? — ; | 
‘self relianp 3 ‘capable’ 2 
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2.1.5 Personality: Here the general references to the teachers' 
personality are associated with specific affective attributes. 


‘likeable personality’ 5 ‘strong personality’ 


м 


‘mature personality’ 3 ‘impetuous’ I 
‘colourless personality’ т ‘swamps children’ I 
2.1.6 Punctiliousness: Here the grouping is somewhat mixed. 
‘conscientious’ 7 ‘patience’ 2 
‘good attendance’ 3 ‘punctual’ I 


Patience (with children) could be reclassified as equally if not more 
fitting to the teaching attitude group. 


2.2. RELATIONS WITH CHILDREN (90) 


Within this second largest group the largest subgroup is discipline 
(41) followed by teaching attitudes (38) and liked by children (21). 
2.2.1 Discipline: This noun was used more than any other in the 
references, and conveys a concept of great breadth within which 
there are not only acceptable shades of meaning but also strong 
disagreement. What it meant to individual teachers remains un- 
known. 

‘discipline’ 
‘class control’ 
‘noisy class’ 


29 ‘correct with class’ I 
9 ‘children tidy’ 
I 


н 


2.2.2 Teaching attitudes: 'This was first seen as two separate groups, 
one relating to general attitudes to children and education, the other 
more specifically referring to methodology. However, it proved very 
difficult to draw the dividing line and it has been left as a continuum 
for the perceptive reader to put his/her own differentiation. 
‘interested in children’ 5 ‘can teach a variety of 7 


ages of children' 
'thinks of educating 


children' 2 ‘teaches efficiently’ ї 
'good judge of children's ‘prepared to experiment 

capabilities’ 4 with new methods 2 
'especially good with 'modern methods' 3 


exceptional (bright or 
backward) children’ 


2.2.3 Acceptability: This grou 
the effect that the children 1 


8 


р contained twenty-one comments to 


iked the teacher, A simple, 


forward and consistent pattern of statements, 


straight- 
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2.3. EXTRA MURAL (58) 


», 
i achers 
This category comprised some 50 comments on the hm ioral 
extra mural contributions to the School, and 8 on his part in. 
community affairs, 


2.3.1 School extra mural: 


cC 2 
‘playground educational "limits her contribution 

activities" 17 | da 
‘all other (non PE) activities? 20 'general interest in the scho 
‘unspecified activities’ 9 


Sa ibution of the 
ments on the positive contribution 0 
ty activities, 
2.4 SOCIAL RELATIONS (36) 


27 statements as to how wi 
fellow teachers formed one 


the teacher’s relations with the children’ 
subclass, 


teacher in local communi 


to merit Standing on 
2.5.1 Subject: 


‘better teaching some sub 
‹ 


their own, 


jects than others’ 4 
een on his/her subject’ " 
2.5.2 Profession: 
‘keen on the Profession’ : 
‘interested in teaching’ 


ents 
€ overlap of Content can be seen between this group of SPA ad 
and those put in ‘teaching attitudes’, €.g. ‘teaches efficiently’. 


3. COMMENT 


: the 
ing in 
К her should be to promote learning : was 
children for whom he ог he is responsible, and yet no commen 
forthcomin i i i 
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some subjects than others'—9, ‘especially good with exceptional 
children’—8, ‘thinks of educating children'—2. This is a little under 
то per cent, and does assume that the ‘teaching’ in which the person is 
‘interested’, ‘better’, or does ‘efficiently’ with ‘a variety’ of ages or 
types of children, results in facilitating the learning of such children. 

Once such an assumption is validated there are other comments 
which might well promote learning, e.g. ‘interested in children’, ‘good 
judge of children’s capabilities’, ‘prepared to experiment with new 
methods’. All could underline the fact that children learn from these 
activities. Indeed one might assume that children like teachers who 
help them learn, but it is an assumption. Many of the comments 
would be ancillary to the fundamental aim, ‘working hard’ and 
‘working enthusiastically’, ‘being reliable and responsible’, ‘having a 
likeable personality’, ‘being conscientious’, ‘having good class 
discipline’. All may be presumed to facilitate efficient teaching, 
which in turn facilitates effective learning. Perhaps the criterion that 
all these should produce good learning may have been mislaid en 
route in accepting this assumption. Is the process rather than the 
product, the ancillary attitudes and behaviours rather than the direct 
result, being weighed a little too heavily in the balance when assessing 
the teacher and what he does? 
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1 INTRODUCTION thet? 
: t 
MAJOR Consideration in Studies of moral judgment is e mo i 
may well be a di erence between moral judment wed e. 
action, Sty ies of moral judgment by P таре ( some E. 
Kholber, (1963) m © use of ‘moral dilemma’ ени childt. 
i Y to have been Within the experience Kholbe s 
Tal dilemma’ Situations, as typified by man W e 
question in which jects were asked to give opinions on "x гето ү 
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of the same age as the respondents. The nature of the responses 
were examined and compared with those made by adults, 


2. PROCEDURE 


The subjects were boys and girls aged between ten and eleven 
in a suburban junior school. Classes Were not streamed and almost 
all pupils in the appropriate age-group were included in the study, 
Initially a pilot study was carried out to see how children responded 
to the questions under consideration. The question Schedule pre- 
sented at this stage contained a list of ten behaviours related to а child 
about ten years of age that were to be rated on a scale. Five of the 
behaviours were considered by teachers to be desirable Or pro- 
social and the other five to be undesirable or anti-social: the questions 
were taken from a questionnaire used by the author in the study 
referred to above. Subjects were interviewed individually, They 
were asked to indicate their responses to questions by pointing 
e à position on a large scale ranging from 'Very Good' to ‘Very 

ag’. 

Results from the pilot study showed that the children tended to 
choose only the extreme points of the scale for all forms of behaviour, 
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FIGURE І: Comparisons between children's and teachers’ assessments of 
various forms of behaviour by children. ‘Neutral’ behaviours shown were _ 
only assessed by children. ? 


Mean scores of judgments 


o» 
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Examples of situation stories involving pro-social, neutral and anti- 
social actions are as follows: 

Billy saw that the sitting room was untidy and had newspapers 
strewn around. He knew his parents were busy so, without telling 
them, he tidied up the sitting room himself. 

Mark's brother asked him to help with some jobs in the house. 
But Mark had an appointment to see the doctor at that time, so he 
said *No.' 

Bob was called from the room for a moment during a maths test. 
When the teacher's back was turned Henry looked at Bob's paper 
and copied the answers of several sums. 

In the case of the first example, children's views on helping with 
household tasks were compared with teachers' assessments of helping 
in the classroom. This modification was introduced to avoid too 
many school-oriented situations. Two duplicate question-schedules 
were produced, one containing girls’ names and the other boys’ 
names as characters in the situation stories. These names were also 
written on large slips of paper, together with a phrase identifying the 
action concerned. There were also five large slips of paper with 
category headings, corresponding to positions on the scale, from 
‘Very Good’ to ‘Very Bad’. 

Twenty boys and the same number of girls took part in the main 
study. They were interviewed individually for approximately 25 
minutes by an experienced female interviewer who took care to 
emphasise that there were no right or wrong answers to the ques- 
tions. The five slips of paper with category headings were then 
introduced and placed, in sequence, in a line in front of the subject. 
In order to observe the possibility of differential responses to stories 
with a male or female central character half the boys and half the 
girls heard the schedule with girls’ names and the others were 


Undesirable behaviours Neutral behaviours Desirable behaviours 


т Bullying younger 6 Looking at new boy то Helping another chil 
child entering class with school wi ww " 
2 Being rude to an 7 Forgetting to goon mr Helpin; Wh h 
adult. errand on way home hold e | nk 
3 Copying answers of from school 12 Helpi " 
sums 8 Visiting doctor and co ind 


13 Giving money to 


4 Stealing 2ор charity 


30 being unable to 
help brother 
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presented with the schedule containing the boys’ names. There were 
thus, initially, four groups. 

After each situation story was read the subject’s spontaneous 
verbal judgment, based on one of the five categories, was recorded. 
For some of the stories extensions or elaborations of situations were 
also investigated to ascertain the thinking underlying the use of a 


particular category. When, for example, a child said that stealing 
zop was bad he was asked for 


particular category, the Possibility of fortuitous selection was 
diminished. When thi 
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previous paper, referred to in the text. Results from the two en- 
quiries were very similar. The second enquiry, which had a larger 
sample, was conducted at the same time as the present study. 

Adult scores do not overlap, but they represent less polarised views 
than those of children. Figure т, which compares children's and 
adults’ responses on a proportional scale, shows that the children 
rated pro-social behaviours more favourably and anti-social be- 
haviours more critically than adults. It is suggested that a combina- 
tion of greater cognitive ability and a wider range of experiences 
combine to enable adults to make subtle distinctions, to establish 
hierarchies of behaviour in terms of their desirability and to appre- 
ciate nuances involved in ways not open to children. It would appear 
that concepts of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are conceived by children in 
extreme global categories so that, in general, children of this age 
respond to moral judgment questions by resorting to polarised views 
without, apparently, taking into account the relative merits of 
particular actions. 

Within the limits of their polarised views children considered giving 
money to charity the best behaviour. This was followed by helping 
parents and helping the elderly; helping another child with school 
work ranked about equal to this. The ranking for children's scores 
is almost the reverse for that for adults. Both male and female 
adults ranked helping the elderly highest, closely followed by 
helping a child with school work. In addition adult females rated 
helping parents and giving money to charity lowest among desirable 
behaviours. Adult males rated giving money to charity slightly lower 
than did adult females but the males gave a very high rating to 
helping parents. For children, stealing money was judged to be the 
worst behaviour, followed by being rude and bullying. Adults, too, 
judged stealing the worst behaviour, copying answers the least 
undesirable, and being rude to another adult intermediate between 
these. Bullying, however, was judged relatively more harshly by 
adults than children. In making these comparisons account must be 
taken of the problem of comparing behavioural descriptions on the 
adults’ questionnaire with situation stories on the children’s question- 
schedule. 


5. ELABORATION OF QUESTIONS 


As indicated above, elaborations of some situation stories were 
presented and responses to alternative forms of questions were 
recorded. Table 1 gives details of situations and frequencies for 
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E FORMS OF 
TABLE 1. FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES OF CHILDREN TO ALTERNATIVE FORM 
QUESTIONS 


Better Same Worse 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls ' 


Giving Зор instead of 20р to 


charity 7 8 3 2 Ae = 
Giving rop instead of 2op 1 o 5 8 чы та 
Giving 2op if others gave nothing 

(compared with situation where 

others contributed) 16 14 6 9 : 
Giving 2op if others gave 3op o o II 10 9 IS 
Stealing 4op instead of 2ор ® 5 о т 3 19 17 Р 
Stealing тор instead of 2ор то 8 то 12 e = 


Giving help to elderly by purchas- 
ing more rather than less on 


errand 15 16 5 4 E ° 
Bullying Child the same age 
instead of smaller child 6 7 II II 3 а 


3 А jons 
ussion varied for quest! ere 
t some gave rise to additional situations that W! 
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judged to be better than giving less although almost a quarter of the 
children judged the alternative to be the same. 
One possible explanation for judging an action the same when less 
money is stolen or less money is given to charity is that there is a 
' failure to discriminate ог make fine judgments, in contast to those 
who judge these actions better or worse. Alternatively it is possible 
that the judgment is related to values in terms of which the nature 
of the action or intent takes precedence over the practical outcome. 
If the second explanation is correct this would represent a move 
away from judgment in terms of physical consequences. The very 
marked difference in judgments between stealing more or less money 
strongly indicates that, for this action, considerations of intention- 
ality in judgment largely apply in one direction. Where the physical 
consequences are greater than in the question first posed, when more 
money is stolen or a higher measure of altruism is displayed the 
pattern is very'different, with few saying that the action is the same. 
The temptation to generalise, however, should be avoided. Responses 
to questions relating to giving money to charity show that although 
a number of children maintain the view that the act of giving is the 
same whatever the amount and regardless of larger or smaller 
contributions by their peers, others are influenced, to varying degrees, 
by these considerations. While moral judgments are influenced by 
levels of cognitive ability and experience the social context in which 
they occur may, to varying extents, modify them. | 
Children's responses to questions relating to neutral behaviours 
give additional weight to conclusions so far presented indicating 
their ability to discriminate in making moral judgments. Means of 
responses to these questions firmly occupied a place between the 
polarised pro- and anti-social behaviours (Table т). There were no 
statistically significant differences between the sexes or between 
responses by either sex for any of the three questions. It would 
seem that, for actions that are widely held to be desirable or un- 
desirable, like helping others or stealing, children of this age respond 
initialy by giving what they consider to be socially expected 
responses: these responses are not only dichotomised into right or 
wrong but gravitate towards the extremes of these dimensions. 
Strong social expectations, however, do not relate to what could be 
termed neutral behaviours, like looking up at a stranger or forgetting 
something relating to an errand. In summary it could be said that 
the 'better-same-worse' questions and those relating to neutral 


behaviours were, for this age-group, procedures that provided an 
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apparent bridges the gap, to some extent, between adults’ expecta- 
tions and children's views of their own behaviour. 
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By means of a refinement which amounts to а redefinition of 
Piagetian ideas and procedures concerning the stage of formal 


> reasoning, Peel (1965; 1966; 1971) and his students have identified 


a continuum of adolescent cognitive maturation as exemplified in a 


. variety of verbal, problem-solving contexts in which three distinctive 


phases can be identified (Peel, 1971, 41-2): 


‘restricted—tautological, premise-denying, irrelvant, 

circumstantial—bound solely by the content of the passage, often 
taking account at first of only one element, 

imaginative—comprehensive—involving the invocation of inde- 


pendent ideas and the consideration of the prob- 
lem in their terms.’ 


' Various investigators have produced four (Rhys, 1964), five (De 


Silva, 1969), six (Stones, 1967) and even more divisions though 
subjectivity is an increasing, attendant risk. De Silva's (1969) cate- 
gorisation was adopted in a pilot study and formed the basis of the 
main enquiry: (а) no response; (b) logically restricted; (c) circum- 
stantial conceptualisation; (d) logical possibility; (e) deductive 
conceptualisation. Sudsidiary investigations reported in this paper 
attempted to assess aspects of the parts played by some variables 


which, apart from age, might influence judgement: ability; socio- 


economic status; language; question form; logical and semantic 
elements. 


It is a fact generally recognised in the literature that for many 


. adolescents the popularity of poetry wanes and, for most adults, 


nears extinction. Richards (1929), Sussams (1949), Hourd (1949), 
Black (1954), Britton (1954), Reeves (1958), Stratta (1966) and others 
testify to this. The reasons for this phenomenon are no doubt as 
complex as the response to poetry itself. One general and potentially 
contributory factor, however, is investigated in the present paper. 
Several researchers (e.g. Williams et al., 1938; Eppel, 1950; Gunn, 


_ 1951; Early, 1960; Valentine, 1962; Wilson, 1966; Payne, 1968; 


Ls + 
"up 


Ellis, 1970), from differing theoretical standpoints and with different 
emphases, have described developmental processes in adolescent 
responses to literature. While no attempt is made to isolate contro- 
versial factors such as ‘preference’ (passim but inadequately differ- 
entiated), ‘personality’ (e.g. Squire, 1964), ‘intelligence’ (e.g. Thorn- 
dike, 1941), ‘appreciation’ (e.g. Squire, 1969; Carroll, 1960), or 
‘sympathy’ (e.g. Loban, 1950), it must be conceded that some or all 
of these may affect changes in the quality of responses throughout 
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adolescence. More positively, the extent to which the classification 0 
responses reported by Taba (1955), Squire (1964) and Purves (1967) 
is true of this sample may be gauged. Thus the appropriateness 9 { 
particular type of poetry, ог the appropriateness of the expectation E X 
particular kinds of responses to that poetry, for groups of individuals 
is investigated. 

The link between the investigation into adolescent mental pro- 
cesses and into adolescent responses to poetry can be viewed in n: 
of the distinction between cognitive and affective factors. Without 
going into the details, ultimately philosophical, of the nature x 
thinking and, more particularly, of the exact status of possibly ге d 
cognitive and affective elements, it is assumed, following ENA e 
(1954, 67), that finally, “There is no affective behaviour and cogniti” 
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behaviour. Behaviour is always both,’ A mathematical equation 18 © 
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) to each of the 4 groups. The four groups (А, B, C, and D) of four 
| poems were arbitrarily distrubted to the 7 main age groups each of 
| which in turn comprised at least 20 pupils. Thus at least 5 children 
1 in each year responded to each group of poems in one 40-45 minute 
period. A subsequent random extraction ensured exactly 5 А group 
responses, 5 B group responses, etc. ... in each year. Titles and 
, authors of the poems were omitted to minimise extraneous judge- 

ments especially amongst senior pupils (e.g. Richards (1929)). 
Emphasis in the minimal verbal instructions given by the experi- 
| menter and two of the school's English staff was placed on assessing 
the poems and not on the pupils' performances. 

Question. 'The question, ‘What do these poems mean to you?’, 
printed at the top of each group of poems, represented a compromise. 
Best (1967) and Anderson (1967) demonstrated in different ways 
that the more ‘closed’ and specific the form of question appended to 
passages in texts of adolescent judgement the larger the number of 
mature answers. Since, however, the present experiment was not 
^ exclusively concerned with cognitive processes the usual double 
question form (a varying question posing a problem and supple- 
mented by, ‘Why do you think so?) was not considered suitable. 
> n Categories. De Silva’s (1969) extension to 5 of the basic, three stage 
J 


continuum of adolescent cognitive processes had proved in the pilot 
study to be reasonably appropriate to the present material. T'hese 
were, however, modified and another group added because of three 
literary assumptions which were subsequently empirically confirmed: 
b each poem hada central theme(s) (induced from meaning, tone, 
| feeling, imagery, etc. . . 3 though what this + ае ees А 
have several interpretations; this theme must be arrived at throug 

| acombination of logical/referential and affective/connotative elements 
© inthe reader and poem; finally, it was assumed that while some of they 
© poems are perhaps predominantly affective іп content, form and 
effect, others may be more logical/referential, but all are both. Thus 
the following categories of responses were employed: 


» 


(a) lack of comprehension—this consisted of (i), a statement of 
failure to understand in varying (usually by age) but unequivocal 
forms, or, (ii) complete irrelevance, a response having no con- 
ceivable relation to the poem; 

(b) circumstantial—three kinds of responses were grouped in this 
category which seemed to show similar, very limited attempts at 
understanding. (i) Repetition of the poem’s content to which no 
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ii i an 
form of conceptualisation had been added. (ii) Te : 
idiosyncratic and irrelevant nature. (iii) Error = o а. 
complete logical or affective ‘misunderstanding’ о 
a word or phrase, in the poem; 


5 n 
(c) affective possibility—there was a justifiable (affective = Wee 
tenuous) element including a stylistic or literary ia basis ба 
poem to suggest this meaning. This may indicate the ba pem 
future, more mature response. More usually, however, i 
*purely' affective though based on the poem; 


Us ; ential 
(d) cognitive possibility—there was some logical or emis 
element in the poem to suggest this meaning, but other, po 
contradictory elements, were ignored; чер 
; ‘ er- 
(е) generalisation—these responses contained attempts to un 


Г ive ап 
stand the poem as a whole accounting for several affective 
logical elements but with no added comments; 


T e 
(f) explanatory—an hypothesis deduced from a combination c 
previous three levels and used as a basis for personal and W! 
applications. 


d 
АП responses were checked by two independent judges and score 
numerically. 


Socio-economic status. In spite of the complex possible interaction 
the extent of the association between the levels of judgement “г as 
by the 7 age groups and their socio-economic backgrounds o 
ascertained by means of the Registrar General's (1979, x) list 
5 social classes, 8 

Sex differences: The Performance of each sex was compared PY 
t test on the mean scores gained in the judgement material. 
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TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES IN CATEGORIES BY AGES 


A Categories 
ШЕУ 4 cee 
тт + 18 6 
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5 I o 
$ 12+ 5 20 32 19 4 o 
Age 13+ 13 15 33 12 6 I 
Groups 

14+ то 17 3I 13 8 I 
15+ т 4 13 26 20 16 
164 5 4 23 21 18 9 

17 + 2 6 


justification for placing “с” responses ‘below’ « 
lies only in the greater frequency of ‘c’ and fe? 
in the younger age groups of this sample, 


POEMS 
Poem Groups 
A B Cc D TOTAL MEAN 5.0. 
11+ 14 24 16 27 81 20.25 5.40 
12+ 40 39 36 42 157 39.25 2.16 
Age 13+ 36 34 26 50 146 — 36.50 8.65 
Groups 14+ 35 40 36 44 155 38.75 3.54 
, 


15+ 53 73 64 78 268 67.00 


9.50 

16+ 55 50 55 7° 230 57.50 7-49 

17+ 8т 7 7 69 304 76.00 4.36 
TOTAL 314 337 310 380 1341 


MEAN 44.86 48.14 44.29 54.29 


S.D. 19.37 18.46 20.16 17.08 


Table 2, which gives the distribution o 


f scores in each аре group 
for the four group 


$ of poems, indicates the overall upward trend of 


D 
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judgement maturity. Irregularities are mainly explicable in terms of 
the nature of the sample. 


The analyses of variance (Table 3) between the 7agegroups within = 


the 4 groups of poems indicate differences, for the relevant degrees о 
freedom, at the 1% level or better. 


TABLE 3. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE BETWEEN AGE GROUPS WITHIN 
POEM GROUPS 


Source of Variance 


$45. d.f. Variance 
Between Groups 525.506 6 87.584 
A Within Groups 265.600 28 9.486 
Total 791.106 34 
Е 9.233 
BE EN 
Between Groups 477.227 6 79.537 
B Within Groups 128.800 28 4.600 
Total 656.027 з 
Е тузу 
oe — => C. = 
© а Groups e opo 28 6.57% 
aee 753-330 34 
14.420 
Between Groups Р л 6 68. pir 
D Within Groups Ep 28 3.329 
"Total 644.340 34 
Y 9.305 


EC NANI E 
№ futher заумь of variance CY able 

groups of poems within 
‘This difference of the 


TABLE 4. ANALYSIS ор VARIANCE BETWEEN POEM GROUPS 


WITHIN AGE GROUPS 
Source of Variance 


5.5 d.f. Variance 
—— Ван. "Лы 
Between Groups 204.392 3 ees 
Within Groups 57382.134 24 2390-9 

Total 


57586.526 27 
F 0.028 
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From the scores, product-moment correlations of o.94 were 
recorded between the experimenter and each of the two independent 
Judges separately. Just under half the discrepancies (41.34%) 
concerned the interchange of ‘c’ and ‘d’ categories. 

When the 200 essays had been analysed by Gillie’s (1957) instru- 
ment for assessing abstractness, the resultant categories were 
numbered т to 5. No ‘abstract’ or ‘very abstract’ examples were 
Submitted. An analysis of variance between the age groups’ judge- 
ment/poetry scores within abstractness categories produced an F 
ratio of 0.006. Hence no correlation between the ability to judge in 
Poetry and the capacity to write abstractly was evidenced in this 
*Xperiment, 

Table 6 gives the social class scores for the 7 age groups and the 
Product-moment correlations with the judgement/poetry scores. 
(There were no heads of households’ occupations classified as un- 
Skilled, class 5, in this sample), A positive association would perhaps 

. Maleate a connection between the ability to uige amd "quale of 


TABLE 6. SOCto-ECONOMIC SCORES AND CORRELATIONS WETH jUDGEMENT 
d POETRY SCORES FOR SEVEN AGE GROUPS 
1 
Age groups 164 17+ 14+ tat) 11+ 14+ dic 
Socio-econenie " 
scores 63 63 53 62 62 ss E 
judgement [ 
Be cpm —o4$ 9.2% 6.25 9.39 —9:32 9.03 —90:30 
ве p | 4 
‚28. 1-7 "Тһе correlation between social class and judgement scores was 0.0 
seat for this sample as a whole. 
ned 


were significant between the то and 20% levels and, while no 
confident generalisations can, of course, be deduced from the result, 


К 'The result of a t (t— 1.56) indicated that sex related differences 
a tendency for girls to score slightly higher than boys may be claimed. 


4 INTERPRETATION AND DISCUSSION 


The results of this investigation into adolescent judgement in an 
affective area, poetry, Were substantially similar to the results into 
) 
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adolescent judgement in cognitive areas. Thus the first two types of 
response, ‘a’ and ‘b’ sharply decreased at the age of 12.6 years in the 
present sample of above average students. The numbers of attempts 
of partial, content dominated understanding, ‘©’ and 'd' levels, 
simultaneously increased. At the age of 15.6 years the number of 
mature, explanatory judgements almost equalled the number of 
partial responses. Mature judgement was not firmly established until 
17+ years. The delay compared with the Birmingham research 
averages, however, of one or occasionally two years in judgement 
maturity appears to be the result, at least in part, of sampling varia- 

tions, the ‘open’ form of the question, and, above all, the poetry- 
Literary assumptions and the responses themselves entailed some 
differences of emphases (marginal to the basic similarity) from Peel’s 
research. Logical criteria were supplemented by affective ‘criteria 
at the “с”, е” and ‘P’ levels. In terms of Piaget’s (1949) logical model for 
‘schemata’ these differences may limit the generalisability of this 
experiment's results. Conversely it may be claimed that something 
like the stages mentioned here are perhaps as representative of 
adolescents thinking when attitudes, values, beliefs, et are 
involved in achieving an ‘equilibrium’ [: dl dic Mesas hich 
the responses were ‘right’ or ‘wr ‚ Secondly, the extent tow ich 
коо r ып rong in terms of the poems data 
ДЕ Bilton (ros, a) le deration except at the ‘a’ and ‘b’ levels: 
956, 4) has claimed, unsophisticated responses ‘are the 


stuff fro i : 

мы, zu xo DOLENS and development, literary response? 
з е еге was ‹ , 

meaing at the ‘e’ and Ф no one ‘correct answer’ to а poem $ 


research to be axiomati а. It was assumed throughout the 

reader and poem inti ic that this was so given the variability ° 

‘e and + levels in а pn Thus, like the “с? and ‘d’ categorie? 

not on the additio: al ased on the kind of understanding shown ап 

It is further ui n absence of particular answers. 

was the most popular T with this material an affective approach 
facts that this type di» 15 15 primarily borne out, of course, by the 
largest single catego bey Was separable and that it formed the 
point to this. endo. i addition, an accumulation of indications 
Haas Бае овга ж hr дя pupils often indulged in rich elabor? 
levels pupils felt iota es associative, hint from the poem. At al 
One group, и m in commenting on the quality of the poem: 
The 13 + group indicated trated on the ‘aesthetic’ qualities: 

poems (overall z scores of “ potential on the more straightforw?" 
bias appeared to inhi ir +1.98, +1.68 and +1.15). The affective 
© inhibit the immature pupils’ judgement, up to 15 + 
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years, but facilitated the older students’ extrapolation of the poems’ 
communicated experiences to wider horizons (as Richmond, 1970 
and Payne, 1968, found). 

On the other hand, where the cognitive emphasis was most evident, 
the 15+ years *O' level group, responses to the intellectually more 
straightforward poems were of a more mature quality than responses 
to those with affectively based implications. Squire (1960) reports 
that Gray and Rogers (1957) found ‘intelligent readers capable of 
grasping the ideational content of literary selections but unable to 
respond to affective demands’. The 17+ group in a similar but 
lenin ‘dissociation of sensibility’ considered the ‘simpler’ poems 
= deserving of personal involvement. © 
will pev qa of relative maturity to affective or cognitive responses 
АСА Черепа, in part, on whether emphasis 1$ placed on the poem as a 
Ладе experience (e.g. Rosenblatt, 1964) or as an artefact (e.g. 
in di a 1962; Wilson, 1966). Both ‘c’ and *d' approaches as revealed 
"can experiment are incomplete, textually confined and essential to 

re judgement. 
Sb comparable way, an example of what one literary view, 
the h ik justifiably, might claim can be seen in the ‘f’ responses to 
Menin ai, Several older students read profound and extensive 
ae seid = these three lines poems ranging, for example, from 
nio es olism іп А.т, to the ‘eternity of life’ in B.2. Richards 
зе шшщ that, in the consideration of some lyrics, | the 
MEE end p MEM to the poets' own contribution. 
only have been Me wem көг, € level response might not 
respondent beyond the “Р e erable. Alternatively a more mature 
vel ma 
relevant interpretations of a poem ы, several possible but 
that the ‘oldest and ablest’ students lef Y. (1971, 60) has noted 
logical problems open when insufficient d кше solution Qf purely 
a less mature group tended to ‘offer e к es been given whereas 
extenuations.’ Nevertheless this latter © Чоо ўизнисайовв б. 
thought is important' (Peel, 1971, 152) at b Tournon quality of 
during adolescence and beyond. , e ‘P’ level as is the ‘с’ level 

There is a quantity of experimental resear А 
that up to 15 years children prefer Feci nili eyed fact 
(Kangley, 1938; Williams et al., 1938; Eppel, 1950; Britton, prend 
Although the poems (drawn from school anthologies) may not 
normally be given to 11 and 12 year olds, the extent of partial and 


irrelevant understanding shown by the 13+ to the 16+ age groups 
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indicates that poetry which requires this degree of emotional and 
intellectual understanding may not be suitable. À 
It must be conceded that different methods of evoking responses = 
literature will provoke different responses (Manson, 1962; Wolfe e 
al, 1967; Forman, 1951). Furthermore, Dixon (1967, 59), cos. 
the opinion of many, makes the point that the organisation of a critic | 
statement is cognitive while response to literature is, in the ver 
analysis, affective. Nevertheless in keeping with the general theme о 
this research both poetry and its appreciation are both cognitive 
and affective: it is the undue bias of one or the other, or the expecta- 
tion of both from an unprepared age group which produces distor- 
tion. Written responses, however, will not be a completely accurate 
guide to adolescent understanding of poetry and will not be a com- 
plete guide to response, : 
Indications of developmental trends noted by researchers in this 
country were found in the present responses. The decrease in the 
influence of subject matter with an increase in age described by 
Gunn (1951) and Williams et al. (1938) was true of the ‘c’ and subse- 
quent categories. Similarly a more objective reaction (Wilson, 1962) 


and an increase in an ‘interpretational’, analytic approach (Ellis, 
1970) was true of this sample’s responses, 


Further contribution to content validity of the present findings 
may be claimed from th 


researchers’ Categorisation 


€ of concrete detail, children of al 
the children’s ability to adopt a 


4 
OS  — 3 шш 


4— 
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language register to a particular task appeared _as influential. in 
eliciting ‘abstractness’ in writing as did their capacity for abstraction 
which, in turn, may be influenced by age. | 

Any degree of association between socio-economic background 
and judgement maturity was probably masked by the homogeneity 
of the sample which had been largely preselected on academic 
criteria. The stronger the influence of academic selection (especially 
but negatively evidenced by the mixed ability 14+ age group) the 
weaker the association between social background and the ability to 
judge in poetry appeared to be. | 

In conclusion, the tentative findings, which use Peel $ constructs 
from cognitive research, concerning stages in the judgement of 
adolescents when dealing with affective material, need, of course 
to be validated by replication with different material, procedures and 
samples. Usefulness of the diorisms to teachers in any case can only 
be in terms of a starting point and guides, not as goals. An individual 
response to poetry will remain a personal and, ultimately, unique 
matter. Finally, more accurate instruments to measure the interaction 
Such variables as language, emotions, personality and background 
await discovery and application to judgement maturity. 


APPENDIX 


Examples of reponses and their categorisation for the following poem: 
B.r A trout leaps high— 
below him, in the river bottom, 
clouds flow by. Onitsura (trans. H. G. Henderson) 
a This poem does not mean anything to me, as it does not explain things 
very clearly. (14 years.) 
b This poem is about a fisher-man when fishing, at first he sees just one 


fish then he can-not beleave his eyes wh 
7 months.) yes when he sees so many fish. (12 years 


on the water from the clouds 
quite high but not high enough 
makes do with the reflections. 


and I think it is saying that a trout can leap 
to touch or see the actual clouds so he 
(13 years 9 months.) 

e This seems to be a trouts eye view of life. The fact that he leaped out of 
the water probably represents his maturity and below is reflected his 
natural habitat and life history. The clouds being a reflection from the sky 
and a reflection of his life. (16 years 6 months.) 
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i i rs day— 
f Somehow seems to bring in the idea of a fine spring, a шша Ta 
and the leaping trout representative of a carefree, gay element, 


i i to 
of the day to day worries, of trivialities which trouble human life, 
bother him. 


; i of 

The clouds floating by in the river bottom, are literally — 

clouds in the Sky, but also seem symbolic of, again, the € t ex. the 
has left behind in the Water, analogous perhaps to human life, 


4 0 it were. 
Cares we can leave behind, by ‘leaping out of the water , as it 
(18 years.) 


Examples of responses 
waving but drowning.’ 


a The first verse is abo 
the second verse do 
cannot understand, 


зан í ith's ‘Not 
and their categorisation for Stevie Smith's ‘N 


ut a man who is dead in the middle of a river or lake, 


; I 
es not mean much to me and the third verse also 
(12 years 6 months.) 


mally in another world. (12 yea; 
€ The dead man I think wanted t. 


9 months.) 


f This is well Written and shows how Someone may appear to be doing all 
right, but is really in trouble. It illustrates the deceptiveness of appear 
It could be compared With schoo] Work, how someone might seem to do 

alright during the Year, but get a very poor exam result, and no-one knows 


why, except the Pupil, who knew that he was out of his de pth. (15 years 
10 months.) 


— a Re 
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ABSTRACT 


Over two thousand variables wer 
ment Report а 


- р istin; 
Jorm of percentages in respect of (i) the existing 
pattern of area training organis 


new pattern following the Government’ 


I. INTRODUCTION x 

е 15 

T has often been Observed by educational researchers that ther 
a clear need not only 


TE 
to undertake experimental studies 


jin cbecrved weakness of the James Report on the бани АТ rüs, 
Education шу 
of the Report. Yet ir 
one of James’ ill-fate 


the basic ingredients for a thoro 
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system and even at this relatively early stage, a pointer as to the 
possible percentages involved in future dispositions—real or hypo- 
о thevical. 

d It-is the purpose of this paper to discuss a detailed analysis of the 


basic data collected by the Select Committee (1970) together with 
supplementary data contained in the Association of Teachers in 
Colleges and Departments of Education (A.T.C.D.E.) Handbook 
for 1969. 


2. DATA COLLECTION 


Data for every college of education and polytechnic department of 
education in England and Wales (except two) were available from 
the Select Committee Report and percentages were calculated for 
thirteen variables concerning staff and student members for the 
1969/70 academic year. 2080 calculations (160 colleges v 13 variables) 
Were made. Two additional variables—college size and staff/student 

.| ratios were taken directly as they stood. 
3 Two of the calculations were complex because the figures related 
ү to current rather than past dates. For example, no ‘automatic’ 
figures were available for first year students' premature leaving 
© because the 1969/70 academic year was not complete. The difficulty 
^ was overcome by calculating the percentage ‘drop-out’ for Year 1 
for the two preceding years (1967/68 and 1968/69) and applying the 
mean of these two percentages to the 1969/70 academic year (‘drop- 
out’ means a student prematurely leaving a course for amy reason). 
Hence this variable was, in technical terms a ‘projected’ rather than 
an actual one. 
Secondly, though ‘drop-out’ ‘referral’ and ‘failure’ figures were 
available for third year students in colleges (that is for 1966/67 
_\ entry students ‘dropping out’ etc. in 1968/69) no actual figures were 
available for the total student population in the third year (‘referral 
means where a student is not failed outright in his final examination 
but can resit it later). The solution to this was to note the total 
population of each college from the 1969 A.T.C.D.E. Handbook 
which gave totals at the beginning of the 1968/69 academic year. 
From this total were subtracted the numbers in Year 1 (1968|69 
entry) and Year > (195769 entry) taken from the Select Committee 
Report and, finally, numibers of post-graduates (М any) from the 
A.T.C.D.E. Handbook. This left the numbers in Year 3 (1966/67 
entry). Though there was an element of estimation in this, an inde- 
{ ^ vendent check on the overall totals revealed a close correspondence 


| 
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between facets of the data. The number of students at colleges of 
education and polytechnic departments of education ‘failed’ or 
‘referred’ in the 1968/69 academic year was 1141, the number who 
passed was 30,849 (Department of Education and Science 1972; 
pp. 12—13). The percentage of failure/referrals is therefore 3.70. 
The national percentage in Table 1 here (Total of Columns 4 and б) 
is 3.75- 


is perhaps a slight underestimate. 
ier years 1967/68 and 1968/69 (08 
€ based) show a slight percentage 


cant F ratio betw ach of the sixteen variables revealed а signifi- 
and between stud cen graduate staff, between non-graduate st@ 
udent withdrawal rates in the first year 


in the mean Percentage rates for the univer 


= 


_ 


ble to assume that there was а0 . 
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'TABLE 2. MEAN PERCENTAGE RATES oF STUDENT ‘Drop OUT’ STAFF STATUS AND EXPERIENCE AND STAFF/STUDENT RATIOS FOR 


Student Percentages 


*SMALL', ‘MEDIUM’ AND ‘LARGE’ COLLEGES 


Staff Percentages 


B. B 
Y 

аз Ò 
43 53 
39 58 
37 58 


15 


School Experience (1 year minimum) in: 


Size of Withdrawals Status 
College 
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was missing, the omission is not so Serious, as it is unlikely to distort 
the data crucially. 


3. DISCUSSION 


:293 students were attending 
in Poly- 
i ; ES Partment of Education and 
Science Publish no Statistics of ‘drop-out’ for 


development (which devel- 
Ven if “drop-out? could, in 


are unlikely to be available. May be Computed in the future 
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The relative percentages of graduate and non-graduate staff reveal 
some surprising differences among area training organisations. Many 
of the non-graduates are likely to be employed particularly, but not 
exclusively, in departments of educational studies in the colleges. In 
the coming re-organisation of teacher education, where colleges are 
likely to be called on to devise more types of courses not designed 
exclusively for teaching, the role of some of these staff could be 
uncertain. It is likely however, that these relative percentages of 
graduates and non-graduates have altered somewhat since this data 
was originally collected, for no group of teaching staff are keener 
on achieving the status level of their graduate colleagues. However, 
since graduation is often exclusively in the field of educational studies 
the negotiability of such degrees in teaching other types of course 
raises problems which could need prolonged discussion. 

This status difference appears a crucial one in terms of college size. 
As a college grows in size it seems likely that it recruits more graduates 
and few non-graduates on its staff, and existing non-graduate staff 
tend to graduate by part-time or full-time study. The statistically 
significant ratio in Table 2 is evidence that the difference is unlikely 
to be a chance phenomenon as some of the other comparisons in the 
Table may be. One of the matters to which the Select Committee 
gave its attention was the amount of relevant teaching experience 
possessed by college staffs. This was, presumably, to answer such a 
criticism as that contained in the Memorandum of the Association 
of Chief Education Officers *We feel that there has been insufficient 
recruitment of teachers of real experience, . . . and professional 
knowledge of the whole range of life inside a school’ (Select Com- 

: о, р. 17). 
ко” e ү” "Table 1 indicate relevant percentages in respect 
of the various types of school. There are some interesting variations 
such as Cambridge with a high figure for infant school experience, 
Lancaster and Leicester with grammar school experience. | 

Column 15 represents the 'excess' experience that is present in 
each A.T.O. If the experience recorded by college staff was in one 
school (say, for example, a staff member's last school), the staff 
figures in this category would come to a hundred per cent. Because 
any type of experience exceeding one year was sought, many staff 
recorded appropriate service in more than one type of school, and 
hence the percentage exceeded roo. While experience in terms of 
types of school is no guarantee of effectiveness (since varied ex- 
perience can sometimes cloak more than professional commitment— 
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discontent, for example) it could be an important variable, either in 
terms of a group being more adaptable members of а professional 
training team or in terms of redeployment, e.g. if groups were to be 


°S, principally on account of their recruit- 
unior school experience. 


Г ў Concerning staff/student ratios is 
again of more importance than it might appear. The highest ratio 


St ratio 1:9.56 (Liverpool) would 
шр the same distribution. In 
indicate for particul etter and worse than the figures 
to 1:8.7 in Liverpool, colleges— ranging from 1:12 in Nottingham 


one with the least ‘favour- 
olleges (1 staff member to 


10.08 students) tend to i 
small’ ones (1 staff member 


to 10.02 students), 


4. THE FUTURE PATTERN 
Inevitably the 1972 White Pa 


Proposed ; е 
may actually cover the «gs pad eie es. н 


Not surprising] 
Prsingly, most of the means are nearer to the national ones 
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than obtained in the case of the A.T.O.’s. If such groupings are 
] adopted within all areas except Wales and East Anglia (where the 
| Regions correspond to the A.T.O.’s) Infant/Junior expertise on the 
part of the staffs will be more evenly distributed, percentages of 
| graduate staff will rise and ‘drop-out’ rates become more uniform. 
{ While such a re-arrangement appears likely to make two of the objec- 
tives advocated in the White Paper more easy to attain in terms of 
staff dispositions, namely the increased provision for nursery training 
and the mounting of more varied and ‘in-depth’ courses in particular 
colleges, it is not at all clear whether the planners took their decision 
on such hard evidence. Certainly, as I have suggested, no statistical 
or actuarial evidence was adduced in support of the original James 
proposals, though it is quite possible that similar types of analyses 
to these here were conducted behind the scenes. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN OBJECTIVE 
TEST FORMATS 
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OBJECTIVE 


The objective of this study was to determine the relationships 


between different types of objective test formats: Fill in the Blanks; 
Matching; Multiple Choice; an 


different from each other as has generally been assumed. 
Review of the literature indicated little 

evidence concerning this question conside 

these presumed different test formats, 


underpinning empirical 
ting the extensive use of 


semuis there were 45 Multiple Choice 
items, 32 True 


False items, used in the actual 
presented in all 24 Poss 
Subjects, 120 ninth 
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od presented. 'T'he third and fourth formats were handled simil- 
larly. 


RESULTS 

Odd-Even and Kuder-Richardson, respectively, reliability esti- 
mates were :86 and -81 for Fill in the Blanks, +70 and -63 for Matching 
:66 and -67 for Multiple Choice, and -57 and -57 for True False. 

Means and standard deviations, respectively, were 7:83 and 5-08 
for Fill in the Blanks, 7:25 and 3:56 for Matching, 13:35 and 4-52 for 
Multiple Choice, and 18:07 and 3:96 for True False. Fill in the 
Blanks and Matching means were low compared to the other formats. 
It is considered that the Fill in the Blanks mean reflects the inherently 
greater difficulty in the recall vis a vis the recognition format. The 
lower Matching mean is attributable in part to the smaller number of 
Matching items. 

Mean item difficulty estimates and point biserial correlations, 
respectively, were :26 and 39 for Fill in theBlanks, -31 and -32 for, 
Matching, -43 and -30 for Multiple Choice, and :59 and -27 for True 
False. ` 

Uncorrected and corrected for attenuation, respectively, correlat- 
ions were: "71 and :92 between ЕШ in the Blanks and Matching; 
65 and ‘87 between Fill in the Blanks and Multiple Choice; +56 and 
-8o between ЕШ in the Blanks and True False; :65 and :96 between 
Matching and Multiple Choice; :63 and 1-00 between Matching and 
True False; and -58 and -95 between Multiple Choice and 'Ггие 
False. The high corrected correlations support the findings of Stake 
(1964) and Ebel (1971) that type of item format is not a major source 
of variance in test performance. 

It is concluded that item format does not warrant major consider- 
ation in objective test construction, all other things being equal. 
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MicHaEL Berry, Teacher Training Institutions in England and Wales 
(Society for Research into Higher Education 1973, £2.40). 

A DISTINGUISHED man of letters once 

were redolent of romance and much mo 

that are written. Similar sentiments m 

Here are cata ogued a whole range о 


said that timetables and catlogues 
re entertaining than half the novels 
ight be expressed about this book. 
f historical source materials about 
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Witam TAYLOR (ed.), Research Pers 
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In Part Two ‘Discipinary perspectives’ Peters and White stress the 
importance of the ‘meaning’ of research language and processes and the 
unique role of philosophers in inter-disciplinary enquiry. The ability to 
think psychologically is discussed by Nisbet and Entwistle who insist that 
psychology provides a language for handling educational problems—'both 
the vocabulary and the grammar of educational discussion. Simon's 
disquisition is thorough, scholarly and does not dodge the issue that 
history fits less comfortably into the straightjacket of formal research 
methods than the other areas of educational studies. The diffuse nature 
of research on the sociology of the school is also clearly faced by Musgrove 
who makes pertinent observations under the headings of role, power, and 
the culture of institutions. Swift's paper is controversial and to me some- 
what depressing as to the role of quantitative measurement. Whilst his 
sociological theories are full and exploratory I cannot help feeling that 
their strict observance would result in the death of measurement as we 
now know it. Though this might be welcomed by some I am not at all 
sure that his ideas about its replacement are more free of error than the 
processes he is (in many ways correctly) criticising. 

In Part Three ‘Research and practice’ Taylor contributes a further 
chapter, in this case on the relation of knowledge and research which is 
very sound indeed though I wonder if, to the cognoscente, the influence of 
research can sometimes be to desensitize rather than to sensitize as he 
suggests. In the final paper Glennerster and Hoyle make some interesting 


suggestions as to ‘where research is needed in view of emerging policy 


considerations.’ | А А А 
This book should fill an important gap in the literature of 'research 


about research’ and it bears the indelible mark of William "Taylor's 
authority and vision. In the ‘collected papers’ type of publication how- 
ever, blandness on the part of contributors can make for a concensus more 
apparent than real and this work is no exception. Much rests upon the 
individual reader to make sense of the whole. The blandness I think in 
this case conceals some of the conflicts between, and the motivation of, 
researchers themselves. If poets would sing whether they had an audience 
or not, I doubt if the same is true of researchers. There is a large element 
of ‘publish and be saved’ in all research writing. None of us in the field are 
completely free of such motivation and it is not necessarily bad. It is clear 
though that in itself the desire to publish may or may not facilitate educa- 
tional outcomes and such motivation needs to be clearly recognised in 
discussing or evaluating research work. | | 
In contrast to William Taylor's format which encourages free choice 
Martin Shipman, by his very style, tends to impose a distinct view, a 
weltanschaung, upon the reader. This is both a strength and a weakness. 
А strength in that we can only admire the juggling of sensibility and 
observation simultaneously, a weakness in that one man’s research meat 
can be another’s poison. I don’t think Shipman would disavow that he was 
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approved. Perhaps it is because the social Sciences, having assumed the 


› in terms of dispassionate 
here really they stood little 


i iof L ch he goes on to say is a mistaken 
notion anyway. His discourse is lucid and wide- 


: i l science practice with a number of 
educational Controversies such as, for example, Is the initial teaching 
alphabet better than the traditional? 


alities) rather than mere slogans. 
d researchers who read TAE gu i 
Views sharpened and read them critically will find their 
they find there па enhanced even if they are unlikely to agree with all 
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activity, Stressing that ‘conformity and control also have thei 
(page 36). Chapter 4 Proposes a careful manipulation of instructi 


benefit. ‘Creativity’ is ‘self-fulfilment 
and is ‘what is uniquely human in man’ 


ELCHANAN Coun, 
1972, $12.50), 
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approaches to educational planning receive inadequate treatment. On the 
other hand, efficiency studies seem over-reported, for nearly all have the 
same defective linear production functions and atrocious output data. 
For instance, the objective function of a school system is presumed to be 
the maximisation of the net present value of additional lifetime incomes 
supposedly generated by the educational process. 

Another difficulty arises from the faithfulness with which the author 
reproduces the weaknesses as well as the strengths of the literature sur- 
veyed. At the level of execution, the student will, for example, meet 


ucation as a continuous, homogeneous 
variable. T'he counterfactual consorts with the factual when (Table 4-16) 


15 largely irrational’ (Eli Ginzberg). The 
| directly, i.e. through 
instead of indirectly through the 
} dubitable correlation 
Prejudices of employers is, for many 
YPothesis than the view that it reflects 
etter educated, 
vit "T 
vulnerable than the well-behaved ur iaa, sh cile" 
tion. ; yed in t i ca- 
The effect of ys the heroic napi e PERI sk 
cory, While disregarding the social and political 
“source allocations so tightly, has been 
© sophisticated but, arguably, less and 
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matters. T'he author, as an expert in philosoph 
is well qualified to relate theory to practice an 
interesting issues with some depth of discussion, | 

The introductory section on imagination should be useful to a wide 


aspects. | | 
i^ а concluding paragraph which Pays tribute to Laban’s work, the 
author suggests that ‘It is high time that the “dead Wood" was cut out of 


modern educational dance theory, and the "growing points” detected and 
carefully nurtured.’ This book contributes much to this end. 


C. Ковевтѕ 


W. M. CRUICKSHANK (ed.) 3rd edition, 1971. 


"Psychology of Exceptional 
Children & Youth’ (xi4-624 РР) Prentic 


e Hall International, Price 


5 ап overview for the 


whole book, been integrated in his first chapter, ‘Somatopsychology of 


a chapter on “Напа; 
a Social Phenomenon’, и “шара 
While applauding the inc] 
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treatment of the emotionally disturbed seems less accountable in view of 
the difficulty of presenting this amorphous topic even in a work the size of 
the present volume. Further, it is a pity to have lost Broida's well concep- 
tualised account of epileptic children, which served a valuable purpose in 
correcting the many misconceptions of the behavioural aspects of a still 
acute problem in a thinly researched area. My final criticism is that 
coverage of the partially-sighted remains confined to nine pages when even 
some of the researchers cited in the text claim this 
less well adjusted than blind children. 

This volume should for a long time to come s 
sourcebook on exceptional children for educationa 
gists, paediatricians and teachers. With the со 
research perhaps the time has almost arrived for 
presenting in single volumes for each area a combination of the sections 
of this work with those of its companion volume ‘Education of Exceptional 
Children and Youth'; the separation that exists 


à А Seems arbitrary until one 
looks at the price, which makes it excellent value. ý 


group to be in general 


erve as the best single 
l and clinical psycholo- 
ntinuing expansion of 
the editor to consider 


BRIAN ROBERTS 


D. Lawton and В. Duro 
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£2.50 paperback), e New Social Studies ( 


Heinemann, 1973, 


appears to be on second or add ities left unexplored. 'The emphasis 
in rather a formal way, Lively -— репепсеѕ for children, provided 
requires more than this Section Кез. їп the social sciences surely 
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grew as I read the book, that the teaching of the social sciences in a school 
has really developed when a department is set up. This may not represent 
the true views of the writers, but it is an impression I gained. The task 
of a social scientist on the staff of a school is hardly referred to at all in 
terms of what he might contribute to an existing curriculum, nor is there 
any analysis of the advantages such a situation might confer. 

I find that I am not in great sympathy with the section on assessment. 
Self assessment is not discussed, nor is the assessment of the course or 
the teaching. Assessment always seems to mean the assessment of the 
children by the teacher, often for examination purposes and often in the 
spirit of identifying ‘failures’. 


This seems to be a limited and negative 
view of the topic. 


The introductory section covers the history of social studies and the 
social sciences as aspects of the curriculum. It is clearly written and 
informative. My only reservation is that it fails to comment on the increas- 
ing fragmentation of this area of the curriculum into the hands of a 
number of small competing teachers' associations. I regard this as a 
serious mistake—a trap that another equally loose federati 
tioners called Geography teachers, neatly avoided, 

Despite these reservations, I recommend this book. It has more strengths 
than weaknesses. It does provide some of the practical guidance to teachers 
that its writers intended. 


on of practi- 
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AUDREY NEWSOME, Brian J. THORNE and Кытн L. WYLD, Student 
Counselling in Practice (University of London Press, Unibook, 1973, 


£1-50p). 


Tue purpose, the underlying philosophy, the scope and an outline of 
procedures of the Appointments and Counselling Services at Keele has 
at last been written. It is a timely and valuable contribution towards 
practical solutions of difficult and controversial problems of guidance 
in higher education; pioneering effort resulting in the first document of 
this kind in Britain and a welcome blueprint for the inevitable develop- 
ment of counselling services. 

The book is very well planned and pleasantly written. The authors 
convincingly discuss the guidance process as an integral part of the 
higher education system. They show what happens in the counselling 
process (a 'shared enterprise") and skilfully outline the main themes of 
student problems in the areas of vocational exploration, academic concern 


also show how the function of counselling 


an outline of a scheme for sel 


ection and training of counsellors, 
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The book should be read by all who are entering be err dee 
administrative structures in higher сое > p ee 
ical and reluctant to recognise the nee | a 1 
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academic difficulties of students, then go on to read about г ар 
problems (chapter eight) and then, to satisfy their new уч me s 
curiosity about counselling procedures, to read ees sedem with 
appendix. Some of this reading will, no doubt, ring a bell o == те 
а personal or a tutorial experience, helping the reluctant reade 
the remaining sections of this excellent and concise volume. 
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Sad Symposium 18 definitely worthwhile reading for those who “er 
an initial glimpse into the Problems of counselling and guidance. It d 
Serve as а Very useful base for seminars about this area of education 
activity, | 
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The Editors would like to make it known to readers their regret for 

the fact that the article “Some Determinants of Teacher Morale” 

by G. M. Coverdale in our November issue was also published in 
\ Educational Research in November 1973. Everthing possible is done 
\to avoid such occurrences but responsibility for them ultimately 
- ilies outside the control of either journal and the regret is shared by 
the Editors of both. Readers have а right to expect that each issue 

Jofa journal will contain original material except where an article of 
| ` exceptional merit may have been republished because it is no longer 

easily accessible. Potential contributors, too, have a right to expect 
that journal space will be used to fullest effect to the best of the 
editor's judgment. We trust readers will appreciate that in the last 
resort editors have to rely on the good faith of contributors, 
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INTRODUCTION: 


THE NATURE AND FUNCTION 
OF LANGUAGE 


define language as ‘а purely human and non-instinctive method 

of communicating ideas, emotions and desires by means of a 
system of voluntarily produced symbols’. Like many other state- 
ments about the nature of language Sapir’s definition embraces the 
concept of what language is used for—its functions. The basic idea 
of communication of meaning is at the heart of any formulation of 
what language is and yet linguistics, philosophy and educational 
psychology have often emphasised an exploration of the nature of 
language to the detriment of a full appreciation of the ways pupils 
and teachers use it. Part of the difficulty, of course, lies in the 
scientific methods of the disciplines concerned, for it is not so easy 
to be objective about semantics, say, as it is about syntax, lexis or 
phonology; but some of the same inertia of tradition which affects 
the possibilities for change in the classroom also affected our view of 
the functions of language. For example, the traditional view of 
language as a philosophical concern tied the teacher to an in- 
adequate view of language function as the expression of propositions 
and (in the classroom) to the transmission of content. 

Recent years have seen some judicious replacing of emphasis. 
Halliday, in an earlier issue in this series, showed how a child, who 
had internalised a complex notion of language functions from his 
own experience, was bafled and faced learning difficulties when 
presented with the adult's stereotype of language which conflicted 
with his own insights into what language was and what it was used 
for. Britton, also in this series, considered the expressive, tran- 
sactional and poetic functions of language showing that writing, for 
example, is a differentiated task which makes a range of very different 
demands on pupils. Understandably, neither of these important 
models is complete, nor are their subdivisions discrete. The maii 
difficulty is that the language we use has many functions and some- 
times a single utterance has more than one. A Speaker may convey 
information and at the same time seek to establish his relationship 


A CONSIDERABLE time has elapsed since Sapir attempted to 
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with the listener as well as checking that his message has been 
received: this multiplicity creates problems for any analysis of the 
functions of language. No completely satisfactory formalisation of 
language functions is at present available (though linguists may yet 
supply one); meanwhile, however, Halliday, Britton and others 
have recognised that the function of language is of crucial im- 
portance to teachers and pupils. The aim of this volume is to further 
an understanding of the functions of language and of language 
interaction in the classroom. 

Three articles are concerned with young children. Tough and 
Shields explore the relationship between function and grammatical 
form. It is important to discover whether children from different 
backgrounds are disposed to use language in different ways and 
: whether the meanings they attach to experiences are similar or 
different. Joan Tough emphasises the purposes for which children 
use language—what they achieve, how they represent experience (0 
themselves and to others in language—and discusses the educational 
issues from the evidence of how children use language. Maureen 
Shields explores the relationship between a child’s language and his 
Шоха ЕЕ Her discussion of the establishment and 
ст ki ts x in young children relates language pp 
iurium nd development of a child's thinking and mora 
санау d tri child is a listener as well as a talker and it 15 
spoken or энин үз cd hie oepealies received language, whethe? 
тЫ mid e a €—— for storage. Riding investigate? 
ta organise аай in learning performance depend on this ability 

се € and code rather than upon memory. 
antera. ‘Tha e» concerned ‘with older pupils añd classroom 
and strategies de ets | teachers interpret new curriculum materials 
and Shemilt slices Hs r» their own learning and knowledge. Barnes 
classroom activitie: € importance of the way teachers think about 
aar оле, in turn, affects the range of language 
teacher who is perha Н s. Pils. Important questions are raised for e 
to repay in pupils’ s pending too much time on activities unlike y 
language function bar ааа repor frora research po 
course and which shows pe way of describing classroom к 
controlling choice of top; Nes dominating the interactio i "d's 
objective of looking fi оріс and speaker. Dixon shares Coulthar: 
within a sentence in T ways of describing the patterns of organisation 
to the various functi within a chunk of discourse, but turns attentio™ 

unctions of dialogue that teachers might encourage 
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in pupils in the classroom. His concern is to consider the formulation 
of feelings and ideas at the point of utterance, and he argues the 
need for a pragmatic piecemeal approach which would run parallel 
to ongoing work in linguistics and yet would help to provide an 
adequate theory of discourse. 

The final paper draws us back to Sapir's insistence on the nature 
and function of language. Brumfit and Reeder stress the need for 
teachers to understand the complexities of language usage and the 
urgency of developing language work (with a strong theoretical base 
provided by applied linguistics) in the initial and inservice training 
of teachers. As the first stage in such a programme they outline a 
course at M.A. level which would equip those concerned with teacher 
education with the necessary skills. It is appropriate that, in a volume 
which starts with the preschool child and the ways he uses language, 
the final emphasis should be upon the teachers who can, depending 
on their skill and understanding, either facilitate or inhibit their 


pupils’ use of language for a variety of purposes. 
BARRIE WADE 


CHILDREN'S USE OF LANGUAGE 


by Joan Тоосн 
University of Leeds, Institute of Education 


ABSTRACT 


It is important to consider the ways in which language functions for 
the child in order to say what he achieves by using language and to 
discover what meanings he attaches to his experiences. The language 
of three year old children is examined to discover орав we 
classifications of language functions account for all the ways in whic 


: лы d re the 
language is used. One mode of classification is used to compare t 
language used by three year olds from different groups. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


S of the earliest studies of children's language, notably those of 


Piaget (1926) and Vygotsky (1962), attempted to develop a theory 

Which would explain the way in which language functioned in the 
social and intellectual development of the child. With the develop- 
ment of a number of linguistic indices, however, more recent atti, 
of children's language have tended to centre on the examination 0 


. X. Ж, я Я E e 
the linguistic Structures which occur in children's speech, and hav 
been relatively unconcerned wi 


th the purposes for which children 
use language. 
The development of а generative grammar which provides a ready 
tool for examini 


ng the sequence in wh; 
structures, has created a new interi 


i t in the | e of young 
children. The research wh; est in the languag t 
concerned with testi 


are likely to be overcome, 


We are, then, in a better Position than formerly for describing the 
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language used by children, and for making comparisons between the 
language used by different children, between the same children at 
different ages and between children at the same age who have had 
substantially different opportunities for learning to use language. 
Studies which have set out to make comparisons of this kind have 
usually relied entirely on such methods for describing the differences ; 
that is they have set out to discover differences in the syntax or in 
the verbal elements of the language used by children. But there has 
been little attempt to relate the differences which have been found in 
the structures of children's language to the differences in the purposes 
for which the language is being used. 

Until quite recently the study of the functions of children's 
language appears to have been neglected: the development of 
methods of describing what children actually do with language has 
not kept pace with the development of methods for describing what 
children’s language is like. If we know little about the purposes for 
which children use language, we do know that their interest lies not 
in the language itself: language is used because it helps them to 
achieve particular goals: language serves their purposes, and in doing 
so fulfils certain functions in their social and cognitive development. 

Halliday (1973) has recently contributed a series of papers to the 
discussion which take a functional approach and which has opened up 
a new phase in the study of children’s language. His sociolinguistic 
view of the functions of language however, leads to a study of the 
principles which relate the functions of language to language itself. 
The question that Halliday is asking is whether the social functions of 
language are reflected in linguistic structure, that is in the internal 
organisation of language. 

But we have different questions in mind. The first is concerned 
with what the child achieves by using language: the second is con- 
cerned with discovering the range of meanings that the child attaches 
to his experiences. A final question which might then be asked would 
be concerned with discovering the extent to which the expression of 
particular kinds of meaning was dependent on the use of particular 
syntactic structures. 

In considering the way in which language functions for the child it 
seems to be generally assumed that functions must be inferred only 
from the evidence of the syntactic structures, but this is the relation- 
ship we seek to examine. Piaget’s approach (Piaget op. cit.) presents 
us with this kind of problem since his classification is also based on 


the identification of categories of use by their particular linguistic 
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le, demand, request and questions. | = 
Keene сас the kind of problem that 3 cee pi кто 
К of two three and а hz у 

t, а short extract from the tal l a 3 

танц, given below. This example is taken from а ЕЕ 
йг talk of groups of three year old children, all of whom 

i d above average intelligence, pane 

o femina is by no means typical of the talk of all the three year 

olds in the sample. 

of language are to 


i ‘ only 
For any classification to be useful for our purposes it must not onl} 
be able t 


ide ; if tiate 
о accommodate data of this kind but it must also differen 
the uses on 


which language is used by children, 


2. WHAT CHILDREN 


Tommy and John are both three and a half years old. They y 
Playing with а collection of toy vehicles. The teacher is nearby 
rarely intervenes, То S UP а car which John has put down 
ew minutes ago, 


DO WITH LANGUAGE: AN EXAMPLE 


m pick: 


: Hey—give me it—it's mine, 
2. Tom: It's D0t—I got it first, 
3. John: Wil You give me it. сос ip 


car to John and 


picks up a lorry and be 
It’s a 


Pulls a face). You're a meaney: a 
gins to push it round on the +“ А 
lorry this, Br-brr—round the corner—fast—li 

this. (John Watches for a moment then goes over to other 
side of room), 

7. Tom: P ip—pip—a big bus co 

down the road—pip—pi 

big wheels—pi 


ming—coming on the vt 
P—out of the way—and it’s go | 
P—pip. (Не becomes aware of John again. 
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He sits back and calls to John) Hey look—look what I’m 
doing. 

8. Hey—you know—I saw an accident. The car—and it had 
gone—it had gone on to the grass—at the side—it had 
gone off the road—and it banged—right on to the wall— 
and it was an accident. 

g. John: Well—and I’ve seen one as well—and a man got hurt— 
very bad. 

то. Гот: Yes and I did—I saw one—and the ambulance came—to 
help. 

11. John: I’m driving a bus—br—br—down the road. 

12. Гот: And I’m going to—that’s a baddy, a baddy coming—and 
this is a policeman coming—er-er-er-er. 

13. John: Here’s another policeman coming in his car—er-er- 

14. Tom: He's going to shoot him. This baddy’s going to shoot. 

15. John: Hey—don’t shoot me—shoot the bus. 

16. Tom: He’s shooting all the bus up—bang—bang—the people 
are getting hurt—he shot the driver. 

17. John: We'll have to fetch the doctor—where’s the doctor— 
that’s not the doctor. 

18. Tom: If there isn't a doctor he might die—'cos he'll bleed all 
away—that's how you die. 

19. John: If it's an accident you do. My grannie died—but she 
didn't bleed all up—she just died. She was poorly and 
she was very old—so she died—in hospital she died. And 
now I've only grannie T. 

20. Tom: I want a hospital here. 

21. John: Let's make the policeman shoot the baddy. 

22. Tom: Yes—let's shoot him now,—bang—bang. Is he dead 
John? Is he dead now? Will you let the doctor come? 

23. John: Make the ambulance come—make it come to take the 
people to the hospital. 

24. l'om: And I've been to hospital—with my arm I went. And if 
you break your arm, or your leg—you've to go to hospital 
—and then they put something on it—all round. 

25. John: Yes—I know—they do. What a mess—all in the road— 
like a bomb. 

26. Tom: All on fire—it's all on fire. 


We can summarise the purposes for which Tom and John used 
language here to be the following: 
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(i) The first six utterances are Зоо with gaining or maintaining 
i the car. (1 to 6). | А - 
(ii) оз аз я accompaniment to his manipulative play 
iding his action. (6 and 7)- Г 

(iii) с is used to attract the attention of the other. (7 xe is 

(v) Tom and John recall incidents they have witnessed. ey 
accounts or reports of it. (8 to ro). 

(v) The two boys together build u 
(11 to 26). 

(vi) In amongst the imaginative play 
they show their ability to reason, 
possibilities. 

18. Tom—If there isn’t a do 
away—that’s how you die.’ 
24. Tom—‘And if you break 


р an imaginative scene for their play. 


the children return to ae em 
to see causal relationships, to indicat 


ctor he might die—'cos he'll bleed all 


^ о 
your arm, or your leg—you ve tong 
to hospital—and then they put something on it—all round. 


- CR SEN sognition. of 
(vii) And perhaps we see the early indication of the recognition 
abstract concepts or principles. 


19. John—'If it’s an accident you do. My grannie died—but she 
didn’t bleed up j 


old—so she die 
ВР 


3. SOME PROBLE 


If we look at this extract 


Halliday's (1969) Classification 
tion of the talk o 
broad classificatio 
later work that tal 


MS OF CLASSIFICATION 


We can see that neither Piaget’s nor 
meets our purpose, Piaget's examina- 
f two six year old children led him to propose я 
n of functions which has provided а model for mos 
г Кез a functional approach (Piaget op. cit.) A major 
Section of the у described as egocentr!e 
fulfilling self needs and failing to accommodate the needs or view 
point of others: ; 
realised in топо] 
is addressed to 
beginning (7) ‘Pi 
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(20) Tom: I want а hospital here. 
(23) John: Make the ambulance come—make it come to take the 
people to the hospital. 

It is clear that using a category like ‘demand’ sets up linguistic 
structures as criteria for classifying. It is also clear that the demands 
that Tom and John make serve very different purposes. One purpose 
is to retrieve the child's property and another is to pursue an imagin- 
ative play sequence in which he projects into experiences through 
his imagination. Speech in the same form can be directed towards 
very different goals. 

Halliday's classification does not resolve the problems of giving an 
account of the uses of language in the above episode either. He argues 
that the functions present in the earliest stages of language develop- 
ment later become systematised in the grammar so that as the child 
selects language a particular function is served by those grammatical 
features which express his meaning. The functions are realised in the 
grammatical structure of the child's language (Halliday, in press). So 
the uses of language which are identified (the instrumental, the 
regulative, the interactional, the personal, the heuristic, the imagin- 
ative and the representational or informative) form a classification 
which is based on the recognition of syntactic structures (Halliday, 
1973). We recognise the usefulness of this approach but it does not 
help us to solve the problem of analysing the language used by Tom 
and John above. " 

There are two main problems to resolve. The first is to deal with 
uses of language which are different in linguistic structure but serve 
the same purpose, for example: 

‘Give me that car—it’s mine.’ 


and 
Would you please give me my car because it belongs to me? 


in both cases the child’s goal is to retrieve his possession. . 

The second problem is concerned with language uses which are 
classified by Piaget as ‘adapted information’ and by Halliday as 
‘representational’ or ‘informative’. In the episode we have quoted the 
major part of the children’s talk would fall into these categories, and 
would remain undifferentiated although it can be seen to include 


uses as different as: 
(5) John: I bringed it with me. І did—from my house. 

(19) John: If it’s an accident you do. My grannie died—but she didn’t 
bleed up all—she just died. She was poorly and she was 
very old—so she died—in hospital she died. And now I’ve 
only grannie Т. 


— 
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But this seems likely to be the kind of difference оиа = 
provide a means of distinguishing between the language vas ^d 
different children. Statements like the first are made — | d 
our three year olds and explanations like the second occur —_ е 
frequently, and are clearly different іп quality and not just in eng a 
Some means of differentiating within this large class of ET 
use is essential for a satisfactory method of classifying our data. и 
need a classification which will accommodate and differentiate the 
purposes for which children can and do use language. и f 

We are not here trying to put forward a complete classification о 
the uses or purposes for which children use language, but ме ае 
trying to examine what we can infer about the functions of child ren s 
language from the evidence of language in use. We regard functions 
as being the characteristic modes in w 
organise or order experiences and intenti 
seen to be fulfillin 
and social develo: 


hich language is used to 
ons. ''hese modes may be 
£ more general functions in the child's cognitive 
pment but the modes can only be inferred from Es 
evidence of the particular strategies which are selected by the chil 
for conveying his meaning. From the examination of a great amount 
of data from the same sixty children at the ages of three, fivc and 
Seven years we have been led to some conclusions about what these 
functions might be. 
Clearly the problem of analysing functions, as Halliday (in press) 


has indicated, is the multifunctional nature of most of the language 
we use. Not only will differen 
language used 


re р : о 

Е k. So we first distinguish two different kinds 4 

functions, the relational function and a range of ‘content’ ог ideation@ 
functions. 


=. у 2 with the 
.. giving much thought to our relationship with 0 


ae: n en ta 
hip is so familiar to us that we intuitively selec 
form of language that сх 


: : son 
) presses it. Only when there is some геа 
for being very much aware of the relationship being a crucial one: 
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perhaps because of the status or power of the one to whom we speak, 
do we choose our approach very deliberately. 

` [n the case of a child this forms a major part of his learning: 
through relationships into which he is drawn, by continuous ex- 
posure to the expression of the relationships in which members of his 
family hold him, he will learn to assume similar relationships with 
others. He may be formally instructed in the use of phrases which 
imply respect to older people or people in authority, but as they are 
assimilated they, too, become an habitual means of expressing such 
relationships. 

In this short extract the relationship between the two boys can be 
inferred by the way each approaches and responds to the other. For 
1 the most part there is an assumed equality, a friendly, informal basis 
—. №. for their talk, although in the first few utterances we see the relation- 
=== ship under strain and a renegotiation of the relationship has to be 
з made later. 

John (1) first demands his property and takes a self assertive 
position ‘Hey—give me it—it's mine.’ Tom (2) takes a similar 
position, but recognises the conflict and offers a justification for his 
claim ‘It’s not—I got it first.’ John (3), perhaps becoming aware of 
the difference between ownership and possession, tries to set the 
relationship on a different footing, appealing to Tom’s reason ‘Will 
you give me it—'cos it’s mine.’ Tom (4), however, maintains his own 
‘self assertive claim ‘I want it—that’s not yours.’ Which presses 
John (5) into producing further evidence that the car belongs to him, 
‘I bringed it with me. I did—from my house.’ 

Only the teacher’s intervention perhaps prevents a quarrel, and 
even so Tom (6) expresses his anger by accusing John ‘You’re a 


meany.’ There is a consequent withdrawal in which Tom uses 
language only for himself as he directs his own play. 

However, Tom (7) restores the friendly equality and then зе havea 
mutually supportive relationship emerging with (17) We'll have to 
fetch the doctor— . . .' (21) "Let's make the policeman shoot the 
baddy.’ (22) ‘Let’s shoot him now...’ | 

The different uses here, which range from self-assertive to other 
recognising and mutual concern reflect choices that have been made 
which indicate the relationship in which the other is being held at 
the time of speaking. We would describe this function as the relational 
function and the strategies which indicate the choice of the relation- 
ship we see as strategies which provide a framework which then 
contributes to the organisation of the ‘content’. These strategies are 
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of two kinds, those which assert the self and are closed to negotiation 


and those which recognise the other and formally leave negotiation 
open to the other. 


The remaining functions are those which are concerned with th 
‘content’ of the language, that is they are the ideational functions. 


5. THESELF MAINTAINING FUNCTION 


The relational function is not likely to operate separately from 
others ехсерь perhaps, in Some greetings and exclamations: it x 
necessarily integrated with other functions. A function which is 4 
dominant one in the young child’s use of language is one which 1$ 
self maintaining, that ig it is concerned with the welfare, comfort 
feelings, and Success and status of the self, and with preventin 


+ 


‘veying alternative Possibilities. 
the self necessarily involves trying to сой! 
Sed in reaction to others it may not at first 
are two functions to be distinguished and not one. 
and the self-maintaining functions as separate 
can be made about the relationship in whic 
Istener and also allows a separate judgeme™ 
€ content. Two Separate strategies rad his 
Property: 8¢ given by John in the effort to retrieV 


een Speaking t 
› The self- 


maintainj, ight then have 12° 
cluded a Condition for example: i ae ae 


"That's mine—give it 

Had : i 8 

i John been Speaking to an adult known to r equire politenes 
and respect for status he might have said: 


back, or РИ hit you.’ 


n 
ho had picked up his саг he might have bee 
aying, 


‘T think that might be my car,’ 
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In these last two examples we see the relational function being 
served by two different other recognising strategies, but the message 
emains the same— the car is mine I want it.' This 'content' reflects 
ohn's appraisal of the situation, that Tom has taken his car and 
he wants to reclaim it. But an older child's appraisal of the same 
situation might have been different, that Tom was only playing with 
the car and knew that it was not his and that there was no cause for 
alarm. This appraisal of the situation would have produced a 
different message, though still self maintaining, perhaps one of the 
following: 
| ‘When you're finished with my car ГИ have it back if you don't mind.’ 
Or ‘I see you've borrowed my car. You won't forget to give me it back 
before you go, will you?’ 
г ‘Put my car back when you've finished playing with it.’ 
' Any of these responses would have suggested that the speaker had 
omade a very different appraisal from that made by John.—The 
‘content’ shows a different organisation of meaning: there is a 
statement of conditions. But a relational strategy has also been 
chosen: in the case of the first two they show different degrees of 
recognition of the other and leave negotiation open; in the third, the 
trategy is self assertive, that is, closed to negotiation. — 
are not saying that every child has such an awareness of the 
е of possible relationships on the one hand, or that he would be 
‚ of other possible interpretations. Whether he will or not will 
-jepend both upon his view of his relationship with others, and his 
5rientation towards the cognitive ordering of his experiences. There 
s no doubt that the two functions are closely related and that the 
Fenua the child has towards relationships with others will have 
a strong influence on the way in which he appraises his experiences. 
Much of the work that has examined the relationship and linguistic 
interaction between mother and child has been mainly concerned 
with these two functions—the relational and the self maintaining 


unctions. 


6. THE DIRECTIVE FUNCTION 


This function is concerned with directing one’s own actions, al- 
hough often in conjunction with the actions of others. In the episode 
uoted earlier Tom talks to himself as he pushes the car along, 
“most as though he is monitoring his own actions, and sometimes 
¿sing speech to concentrate his action. 
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Later on in the episode we see Tom and John using language to 
pace their play, together collaborating in their actions to achieve 
mutually agreed ends. Frequently in this kind of activity, the re- 
lational function will be served by instructions and commands, a self 
assertive strategy will be used. But in this episode we also see mutual 
concern, a strategy of the relational function. The directive function 
itself appears to be served by a number of strategies which will in- 


clude the monitoring of action, collaboration, and forward planning of 
action. 


7. THE INTERPRETIVE FUNCTION 


meaning, Recalled ex; 
CER reete 


and causes and the SIS, recognising sequence, relationsh E 


с 
Meaning of his experience. з 


Ri) e CES 
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(i) The predictive function 


used, including forecasting, the surveying of possible alternatives, the 
Setting up of hypotheses, the a. 


of problems and the prediction of solutions. 
(ii) The imaginative function 
. Projection leads to the imagined scene, the creation of an imagined 
Situation as, for example, in the quoted extract. We can see here 
different strategies. First at a representational level where the material 
used is just renamed, John (11) ‘I’m driving a bus down the road.', 
= OT а scene is built up with language as the sole representation to 
ч Which the children react as though it were 2 reality, for example (2$) 
Ne зу dort Shoot пле doe dhe bus” Ui, "Ns, shosting all 
the bus up—the people are getting hurt—he shot the driver.’ (17) 
"We'll have to fetch the doctor—where's the doctor—that's not the 
doctor.’ There is nothing here to represent people, or guns, or the 
doctor, except the language which places them in the imagined scene. 


child projects into the feelings and Bie of others. This may include 
the role he takes in his imaginative play, or Projection into the 
feelings and experiences of others, These he can never know, except 
by projecting from his own experiences and feelings into theirs. 
Through the imagination, based on first hand and second hand 
knowledge that he has acquired, he projects into the feelings and 
lives of other people. 


9. CONCLUSION 


We have not intended here to set up an exhaustive classification 
of functions and strategies, but merely to indicate one which could 
be inferred from the examination of the talk of our groups of three 
year old children. Uses of language vary considerably from context 
to context, so that all we can say is that our classification, based on 
the functions outlined above, accounted for the language of our 
three year olds which had all been collected in similar play situations, 
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crements of skill are 
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of both phrase structure and transformational rules (Menyuk 1963, 
1964). More recently there have been investigations of the capacity of 
children between five and ten to deal with ambiguities which arise 
When the surface structure of an utterance is at variance with the 
underlying deep structure. (Chomsky 1969, Cromer 197o. In 
England recent research has tended to concentrate on the differences 
between social classes in choices made within the language code. 
(Bernstein 1971, Lawton 1968, Brandis and Henderson 1970, 
Robinson and Rackstraw 1972.) 

_ Although the analytic and comparative work is of the greatest 
interest and importance, those concerned with the dynamics of 
children’s development have faced a dearth of descriptive studies 
which deal with the variety of forms used by the child, and their 
function for the child in the particular physical and social world in 
which he finds himself. Any realistic consideration of how pre- 
School education can cultivate the growth of linguistic skill must be 
based on some idea of what normal children can say, and the kind of 
content and the kind of inter-personal relationship which are 
associated with different kinds of speech, 

Wo utterances may well have a similar grammatical form and yet 
have a very different function, not only because of differing lexical 
Content, but also because of differences in the kind of speech ace = 
child intends to perform and his concept of the role he is playing in 
any given communication, whether initiating or responding, directing 
?r suggesting, interacting or fending off. This study was undertaken 
in an attempt to contribute to this field by placing children s language 
10 15 wider setting and considering the meanings the child can express 
10 connection with the forms in which he expresses them. 


2. THE SAMPLE 


The sample here examined consists of records drawn from = 
Children recorded at intervals over three months in 1970 in pics 
nursery and playgroup conditions. This has yielded 5,232 Eos 
Phrases and it is these that form the data for this analysis. The 
Childrens" ages ranged between two years six months and four years 
eleven months, Seventy-eight of the children belonged to families 
Where the father’s occupation was either skilled or unskilled manual 
Work, the remaining 29 belonged to lower middle class or professional 
families, 
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Ii 
3. CATEGORIES FOR ANALYSIS 


'The verb phrase was used as the basis of api. eie ka 
appears to express most clearly the nature of the speech at 
the child intends to perform and bears the brunt of the | pi sime 
as opposed to the referential meaning. The verb phrase has eli 
features of considerable complexity. The verb stem is m fein 4 
specific features (morphemes) for person, tense and aspect. m 
addition a ramified system of auxiliary and quasi auxiliary cons Ls 
tions which are also concerned with tense and aspect, which provi i 
for the expression of interrogative and negative transformations, Pin 
which also modify the propositional content or force of utterances : ‘ 
many distinct and complex ways. Moreover, the majority of ї d 
grammatical morphemes whose acquisition has been studied are ed 

Brown 1974) and the majority of the non-standa d 
forms exhibited by children between three and five are also clustere 
there. (Shields 1973 


2 RE d 
аз the basic classification nf 
te R ild could put them as an expanding зе са 
Бана Within each Category. The main categories were 
0105: 


1. Verb Form unmarked verb, unexpressed subject, imperative 
mood (V--Compl 


| ement). ing the 
attracting attention and inciting or controlling 
ehaviour of others, 

Examples Mic (3.10) 


Г Ah, Look at me! m making pastry: 
Mich (3.8) Се right in that bed . . . and go to sleep 
ather Xmas is coming. 
2. Verb Form copular state. 


ment (Noun Phrase-+-be--Comple 
ment), 


naming, locating, describ: 
Of environme 


Function 


Function 


i ibuti ship 
ing, attributing perunt 
ntal space ог objects, making existe 


Statements, maki н 
Examples Jan (3.6) aking role claims, 


Neville’s my boyfriend. 
Pet (42) p, an elephant with a trunk. 
Ме (4.11) This is Waltey’s swimming pool. 
on (4.3) There's lots of snakes in here. 


л 
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. Verb Form verb in (timeless) present tense (NP-+-Main Verb+ 


Complement). 

Function Some of the younger children still use this instead of 
the progressive, but the main function is making 
generalised statements about habitual or persistent 
behaviour, states or properties. 

Examples Ter (3.2) Му daddy buys bottles of beer. 

Cli (4.7) You see a lot of crocodiles in zoos. 


- Verb Form verb marked for progressive aspect with auxiliary be 


and ing suffix (NP-+aux+-V (ing) J- Complement). 
narrating or describing ongoing events or processes. 
Examples Ale (2.11) Something’s coming in. The lion' s coming 
їп. 


Ann (4.7) I’m not playing nurses. Im just sleeping. 


Function 


- Verb Form stative verb (NP 4-MV (stative) J- (NP) or (Sentence)). 


Function expressing or remarking on cognitive, perceptual, 


affective and other experiential states. 

Examples Ali (3.8) Do you want some apple crumble? 
Nic (4.9) I don’t know how many people there is. 
Cri (4.1) I think somebody better ring for an 


ambulance. 


- Verb Forms (a) verb marked for simple past tense. 


(b) verb phrase with auxiliary have and verb marked 
for perfect aspect. 
Functions referring to events or processes which took place or 
were completed before the time of utterance. 
Examples (a) Greg (3.4) Hey, that boy threw sand at me. 
Deb (4.10) Once I picked a wasp up, it did not 
even bite, no sting me. I picked a 
worm up too. 
(b) Sus (4.5) This cheese has gone in my lap. 
Jac (4.10) And I've seen one of these at the 
200. 


- Verb Form unmarked verb preceded by modal or quasi modal 


auxiliary, 
Function expressing intention, ability, possibility, 
permission, necessity and obligation. 
Example Mic (3-8) — It's hot, so you mustn't eat it yet. 


Mar (48) You can be Santa Claus and ГИ be 
daddy. 


probability, 
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д> 
К Gil (4.10) That couldm't be а moo-cow then 
cause it hasn't got ears. -— 
i i iliary be and verb marke 
b Form passive construction, auxiliary | т 
"duh en aspect. (NP+-aux-+-V(-+-perfect) J- Comp 


ment.) o. | ЕЕ 
Function this has the communication function of eec 
grounding the recipient of the action or p 
rather than the agent. ad 
Examples Mar (3.11) The road is spoiled. fish 
E Syl (4.10) In the night they'll be taken to hospit 


9. Verb Form (a) use of non finite form with or without fo. 


: ition 
(b) verb marked with ing with or without prepositi 


; =e omple 
or relative pronoun used as adjective or comp 
ment. 


this appears to ex 
and allows verbal 
objects and com 
modifiers of nou | 
Examples Tam (4.0) There is the pussy wearing his boots. " 

Reb (42) The police lays there to see if а 
robbers come, 


р the 
That saves you from going under 
water, 


T insunisti nction 
Function press a purely linguistic odi 
ls to be made into the subj 


into 
plements of other verbs and 
ns. 


Jam (3.10) 


The last two categories have communicative and linguistic na 
an behavioural ог Propositional functions as do the first пт 
nterrogative and negative constructions, although performing wc m 
nctions were not singled out because they operate formally 
standard transformational p 


мея 01165 
i Tocedures w of the categ 
outlined above. ithin each 


4. FREQUENCY OF UsAGE 
When the verb 


forms were c оп of the 
i à alculate roportion 5 
children's utterances to hj dasa prop 
dence was as follow. 


ighlight their frequency of use, their inci 
5: 
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‘TABLE I 


THE INCIDENCE OF CERTAIN VERB FORMS IN THE LANGUAGE OF CHILDREN 
BETWEEN 2 YEARS 6 MONTHS AND 4 YEARS II MONTHS 


Ages 
2.6-2.11 3.6-3.11 4.6-4.11 
т. Imperatives. 20.8 19.5 16.9 
2. Copular statements. 18.8 23-7 18.5 
3. Unmarked present tense of main 14.4 5.7 6.9 
verbs other than stative verbs. 
4. Progressive present (aux + ing). 10.0 9.1 8.8 
5. Stative verbs. 4.8 8.0 8.44 
6. АП forms of past tense. 13.6 9 12.0 
7. Verb phrases using modal and 8.8 14.9 19.3 + 
quasi-modal auxiliaries. 
8. Passives. 1.2 1.6 1.6 
9. Non-finite constructions (infinitives 1.6 4.6 4.84 
and gerunds other than those 
attached to stative verbs). T 
10. Other unclassified verb phrases. 6.0 573 2.9 


There are three areas in which the use of particular forms shows a 
growth with age: one is that of stative verbs, i.e. those which are 
Concerned more with states than with activities or processes. These 
сап be grouped into those expressing cognition, e.g. think, know, 
mean, expect, suppose; those expressing perception, e.g. see, hear; and 
those concerned with desires, feelings and reactions, e.g. want, like, 
wish. These verbs most often take the first person as subject, and they 
are rarely (in the sample, never) found in the progressive aspect. 
Non-finite constructions are connected with some stative verbs quite 
early, especially with want and like but increasingly as the children 
get older, more infinitives and gerunds are used and used in a greater 
variety of contexts. 

The biggest growth area is found in section 7, i.e. in verbs using 
the secondary or modal auxiliaries (can, will, shall, would, could, 
should, may, must, might, ought). ‘These are supplemented by a small 
number of quasi-auxiliary constructions which to some extent overlap 
in meaning with the secondary auxiliaries. It might be argued that 
this reflected differences in the context of recording rather than a 
change with age. An analysis of a second sample of more than 3,000 
utterances has shown, however, that the increased use of modal 
Constructions was parallel to that in the sample here analysed. 
Unfortunately the youngest children were not represented in the 
Second sample but the proportion of modals to the total verb phrases 


of children 3.6-3.11 was 15.1% and for children 4.6-4.11 it was 
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19.4%. Roger Brown found in the Harvard study that the B 
complex hypothetical modals were not used till late by Adam, г 
child who was followed until the second half of the fourth year. d 
appears therefore to be at least likely that there is some cognitive 
maturational factor at work. The table below gives the relati : 
incidence of the forms examined to the total utterances of each ag 
group. 
TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VERB FORMS WITH MODAL AND QUASI MODAL 
AUXILIARY CONSTRUCTIONS 


Ages 
2.6-2.11 3.6-злт 4.6-411 
т. Will, shall, won't 2.4 4.8 6.5 
2. Can, can't 32 Бы 49 
3. Must, should =r 0.9 EN 
4. Would, could = о.7 2.0 
5. Going to ža 3.5 m 
6. Have to, got to in. 07 1.6 
7. Had better o.8 03 0.4 
8.8 I5.5 19.3 
> al 
Some grammarians may look askance at placing together the moda 
auxiliari 


tes and other similar auxiliary devices 


3. predictive certainty апа degrees of Possibility and likelihood 2 
regards action and events; 


4- degrees of necessity anq freedom as regards the constraints placed 
by circumstance on human action; 
- degrees of voluntariness and compulsion: 
degrees of capability and incapability ; ; 
7. degrees of duty and obligation with regard to the assessment 9 
human behaviour. 


Nun 
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Each of these uses selects a group of modal expressions, but none 
of the expressions are exclusively selected by any one function. When 
linguists are analysing this area they attend to the wide variety of 
uses in the speech of adults, and some even attempt a categorisation 
of the system as a whole. (Ehrman 1966, Joos 1968, Halliday 1970, 
Boyd and Thorn 1969, Leech 1971). In considering the language of 
young children, however, in which the modal system is just beginning 
to ramify, it is simpler to work from the way in which the modal 
devices are actually used and the kinds of meanings which children 
convey by them. 

In the sample considered here modality is expressed almost 
entirely by the use of can and will, the more hypothetical modals only 
making a significant appearance in the last months of the fourth year 
and only reaching 2% at the end of the fifth year. Can and will with 
their interrogative and negative forms, and the variant shall do, how- 


ever, carry quite a complex load of meaning and their uses are 
described below. 


5. MODAL EXPRESSION IN SPONTANEOUS SPEECH 


(i) The Modal auxiliaries shall, will. 

Modal will is used in two main areas of meaning, that concerned 
with voluntary action and that concerned with prediction, When the 
subject is a personal pronoun, voluntary action in the near future is 
indicated. When the pronoun is J, the voluntary and intentional 
colour is at its strongest; when the subject is we it is slightly weaker, 
a fact indicated by occasional tagging with shall we? When the pro- 
noun is second or third person, the element of prediction begins to 
grow stronger and that of intentionality weaker for although personal 
behaviour is assumed to be voluntary, intentions can only be certain 
from the inside, and must always have a problematic element when 
viewed from the outside. When sentences with will or shall take an 
interrogative form they function as requests, suggestions and softened 
imperatives, 

The language of the children in this sample shows that the sense 
of will which is associated with voluntary and intentional behaviour 
is the most frequently used (76% of the total instances) and can be 
further subdivided as follows: 
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TABLE 3 
#20, 
1. Intention sus j та —- "T ik РЕВ г. 
2. Negative intention (won't) ... x а: xs з Pi 
з. Requests and suggestions (will -+ shall) at we Fun 1549 
4. Conditionals... "e 5 3% 
76% 


The first category is well developed throughout the age group, 2 
negatives, requests and suggestions only appear systematically in t 
second half of the fourth year (3.6-3.11) and the oldest age group 
(4.6-4.11) produce more than half the examples. m 

Shall is exclusively used in the interrogative form and always wi х 
I or we. The variety of meanings and functions expressed is show 
in the following examples, 

A(i) 
т. (2.11) I'll put them back on. (intention) ise) 
(3.11) ГЇЇ give you sixpence to buy sweets or dinner. (promis 

3- (9 No, I won't be your friend. (refusal) 

4. (4.2) TI tell my mummy at half term. (threat) 

5. (4.8) I think ГИ have my piggy back. (indirect request) ж 

6. (4.10) ГИ be a long time Playing with these, you kno 

(warning) И 

7. (4.8) You can be Santa Claus and ГИ be daddy. (planning) 

8. (29) Let's make our house big, shall we? (suggestion in tag) 

9. (3.9) We'll eat up all the sand, shall we? (suggestion) 

то. (3.8) I'll be mummy. (role claim) a 
11. (3-7) Will you come and play with me if I don’t hit you? (Р We 
) Getin there and don’t go out again, will you? (imperati u. 
13. (4-2) Don’t be Silly Anne, else T really won't play with Y? 
(conditional threat) d. 

™4- (4-10) I will put you in the dustbin if you are not 809 

(imaginary threat) 

15. (4.10) You will have to 
you'll make us spi 


(ii) Will used in prediction, 
Prediction is a function of 24% 


) 


" lse 
get out when we get our milk ОГ ° 
llit. (conditional) 


Е wi 
Го mainder are mainly concerned © t 
probability and induction, In a Sense any reference to the future 


Е ccccch  j|LLIHZE?AMGiioq h.t... 
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Iest on a set of stable expectancies about the system of reality or 
human behaviour based on experience. This use of will is sporadic in 
the sample until 3 years 6 months, and again more than 50 per cent 
of the total is produced by children over 4.6. Prediction is connected 
closely with induction, in the cognitive sense and differs from it only 
in the presence of future reference. Modal clauses with a predictive 


function may act as reasoned backing to imperatives and suggestions. 

(Boyd and Thorne 1969). 

A(ii) 

т. (3.10) Take your clothes off, otherwise they will get wet. 
(warning) 

2. (4.2)  Ifhe falls down, he'll fall in that water. (prediction) 

3. (44) You mustn't knock it over, 'cos he'll get in a mood. 
(reason) 

4. (4.1) Tip the water out of the boat, else it won't go round. 
(reasoned suggestion) 

5. (3.8) This will fit her. (estimation) 


(iii) The quasi auxiliary GOING TO. 

The quasi-auxiliary formed by going to (aux--go-Ling-Linf) 
doubles with shall and will over a range of meanings, and at first blush 
the two seem to be in free variation. They are used in exactly equal 
proportions in the records of the youngest children, but at the end 
of the fourth year (3.6—3.11) will appears just under twice as fre- 
quently, and at the end of the fifth year (4.6—4.11) it is more than 
twice as frequent. 

Going to seems less qualified and tentative than will. When someone 
says ‘ГИ make а cup of tea’, they are, as it were, planning the role of 
tea-maker in the subsequent action sequence, and the emphasis 
appears to be on the J. If they should say ‘I’m going to make a cup of 
tea’, the emphasis shifts to the initiation of action, the going to, which 
also carries more stress than will in normal circumstances. The Г could 
Dot be dropped from the first sentence without fracturing the sense, 
but gonna make a cuppa tea, with the J and the auxiliary dropped is 
common colloquially and, in the presence of the appropriate action, 
It is unambiguous. Modal will and shall seem to put the stress on the 
Interior commitment, while going to places the stress on the ongoing 
Activity, its immediate initiation and its duration in time. 

“cause intentionality and volition are written into our thinking 
ut human action, the overlap in meaning between the two forms 
?nsiderable, About 70% of the affirmative instances of going to 


abo 
is Ci 
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have a first person pronoun as subject, and in these there is а, 
element of personal intention; in 19% there is another subject, an 
these instances must be coloured by an element of prediction. These 
are produced almost exclusively by the children between 4 and d 
Another striking feature which is different from modal will is the 
small number of negative and interrogative forms, again more € 
quently produced by the older children. In the interrogative ме: 
negative forms, the possibility of substituting will or shall is muc 
stronger, and this is probably the preferred form of expression. The 
range of uses is exemplified below. 

В. І. Intentional action 


1. (3.8) I'm going to drive the 
in the near future, 


helicopter. А 
70% 2. (4.2) I'm the cook and I'm going 
to cook the dinner. | ба 
3- (4.10) I'm going to take this to t 
baker in a minute. А 
4- (3.10) When I finish my milk, Im 
going to hit them. : 
5. (4.10) Look what I got—a pucker 
of water. I'm going to chu 
it over all the people. 


II. Predicted action ог 6, (4-9) Look, the bomb has come 
"ppening, out the submarine, and it d 
кайы. 19% going to blow the aeroplan 
Ш. up: 


Interrogative form. 
5% 


ў 

7. (3.7) What are we going to ng 

8. (4.5) Are they going to go int 
mountains? E 

9- @4) I'm going to make a pur iu 
for Sarah, shall I make © 
for Michaela? 

10. (4.2) I'm not going to tell c 

11. (4.10) Well, you know what cix i 
got, I’m not going to giv 


IV. Negative form, 
6% 


Example No 9 shows any up. essi” 
going t ; in succes’, 
statements, the first india. 0 and shall in contrast in п 


п 
still in the stage of formation е а fully formed plan, the seco 


(iv) Can and Сап №. 


. . t V 
In its two Primary areas of Meaning, that of ability and tha 


| 
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permissability, сап is well established in the transcripts of children of 
all age groups. Сап appears in 3% of the recorded verb phrases of 
children under three and in 5% of the verb phrases of children 
between 4.6 months and 4.11 months. One of the most interesting 
features of this auxiliary is the dominance of interrogative and 
negative forms. The modal сап and the auxiliary do first appear to 
enter the child's corpus of utterance in their negative form, can’t and 
don't. The positive interrogative forms come later (Klima and Bellugi 
1966) and this feature is still prominent in children between 3 and 5. 

If can’t first appears as a single negative morpheme, and is not 
divisible at that stage into two morphemes, then it seems likely that 
some time must pass before the form is attached to the systematic 
component of the child's grammar so that 7 can, I can’t and can I 
become parts of a generalised system of transformation. Children of 
the age considered here are producing all three freely by the time 
they are four. The dominance of the interrogatively and negatively 
transformed сап in their transcripts is probably connected with the 
semantic nature of the input, mainly its link with uncertainties arising 
from authority and its demands and the child's own capabilities. 


TABLE 4 

Range of meaning Affirmative Interrogative Negative 

(a) Permission/ 1196 2296 10% 43% 
Refusal И 

(b) Ability/ 12% 7% 16% 35% 
Inability : , | 

(с) Possibility/ 9% 1% 3% 13% 
Impossibility 

(d) Role 5% 2% = 7% 

(e) Rule 2% = = 2% 


The last two items seemed to have features which warranted 
distinguishing them from the other categories. When roles are sorted 
out during socio-dramatic play, the can is partially ушен, = 
Partially distributive as between the possible roles inherent in the 
‘plot’ of the play sequence. 


С. т. (4.8) You can be two aunties. | 
2. W^ You can be Santa Claus and I'll be Daddy. 
3. (4.5) Can I play with you and can I be the sister or the 


other girl? . . " 
The very small category of ‘rule’ is interesting because it shows the 


dependence of possibility on some generalisation about experience. 
, 
Dy x (4.2) There can be two nurses, 'cos some nurses don't have 
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uniform. - 
2. (4.2) You can only have one people on the motor 
You can only have one people as well as the driver. 
:3- (3.8) Ladies can do conductors too. © © 
This small set of instances could of course be classified under |. 
in Table 4, possibility impossibility, but seemed to merit distincti 7 
in that the generalisations and rules under which possibilities s 
asserted were actually stated. Category (c) was distinguished from | 
two dominant categories by the appearance of an impersonal eem . 
Whereas categories (а) and (b) invariably have personal pronouns 1 
Subjects, the verb Phrases in (c) have a neutralising you or they or a 
impersonal pronoun: e.g 


E X (3.11) This can be a shovel. a 
2. (4.10) Where can this one go? "* 
3. (Жат) Solid, solid shelves you can't break. 
^ (39 These are the doors where they can get out. 5 

‚ Canyouis Sometimes almost Synonymous with will you, and кн у | 

In requests, These haye been Classified under permission, but ift А 

©Рагаїе category, they would form about к. 

сп an adult makes a request in the neve 

€s of circumstantial possibility, but ich i 

the sample, angeable in the language of the childre 


(v) Modals of Necessity and Obligation 


Can and wil] are the mai i languag 
я the lang 
of the с ildren Studied му она ied ri 


odal 


s s 0. 
ation, mainly must and should helped out D rhe | 


ао ош" 
liaries, may, might, could and h sti 
9 modality is connected with | 


я, 
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and possibility, such as can and can't. 

Must puts in its first appearance in the language sample studied 
here in the second six months of the fourth year, between 3.6 months 
and 3.11 months. It is probably used by the younger children 
sporadically but may not be sufficiently well established in their 
repertory to appear in a restricted sample. Negative must occurs twice 
as often as affirmative must, and can be tagged interrogatively as 
adults and Peers are invoked in support. 

(3.9) He mustn’t do it, must he? You mustn’t really. 

(to Ger, who is pretending to eat sand) 
he contingencies which give rise to the use of ‘must’ are usually 
those of immediate circumstance in which the necessity or obligation 
is entailed by the real or imagined conditions: 

т. (4.10) I’m trying to show the builders how to build a brick 
thing up without making it fall down. I must be very 
careful. (building with bricks) 

2; (3.8) Get all these children asleep, 'cos Father Christmas 
is coming and they must be asleep. 


The must of generalised or ethical obligation is not represented in 


Have to (hafta) functions in much the same way, for 25% of its uses 
Where must could be substituted without altering the sense, but for 
the remaining 75% there is the factor of immediate intentionality 
Which is expressed by the additional presence of modal vill in the 
verb phrase. The necessity or obligation is brought within the realm 
of immediate future time, and has less of the timeless generality of 
those predicated with must. As always with modality, this is a matter 
of gradation, the first two of the following examples show a more 
must-like for mof have to, the subsequent ones have a stronger element 
of immediate intentionality. 

Е. 1. (4.10) When the police say ‘stop’ the man always has to get 
' out and say ‘sorry’. | 
2. (4-10) Pretend Andra's mother has just died and so I have 
to look after her. 
3. (.8 Мете going to make а big seat so we'll have to get a 
Step. "- 
^ (4.10) We’ll have to take that lady off to get him in. 
In 8eneral, both must and have to are used mainly in connection 
c 
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with the necessities and obligations arising out of шы = "be 
struction or socio-dramatic play, although these may н. рая 
derived from social rules or natural regularities. Got to tends s id а 
more to the system of interpersonal obligation, and has а pes 
overtones which seem rather stronger than those expressed by 

to especially when the subject is ‘you’. 


- т. (45) We've all got to go out—we're frightened. 
а 5 ae I've gotta get this on anyway. I must be else the cars 
won't be able to go on it. T 
3. (44) You've gotta make one of those for me—the 
Some more paper there. 
4- (4.8) Well, I gotta do one for Sarah. diren 
Should is not used frequently in the sample, and only by child 7 
over four years of age. It is tied very closely to the idea of the см 
way to do things; where paper should be stuck in collage; W ы: 
garments should go when dressing dolls. It also has a juri a ne 
more generalised use when certain expected forms of behaviour 10 
the base from which the statement of obligation is deduced. 


do 
Н. 1. (5) Нез doing a wee-wee under there. He should 


2. (4.10) 


frequently. 


It is possible that ought can only usefully supplement must ч 
should when rules of а very high degree of generality govern " 
verbal assertion, and that childr, here D^ 
expressions that relate о 
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Another quasi-auxiliary which has modal functions is had better. 
It appears to occupy transitional ground between obligation and 
necessity and the expression of more tentative judgements and direc- 
tions as to human conduct. When first person pronouns are used it 
Seems to carry the overtone of а preferred or considered choice of 
action; when.the subject is you it has either advisory or imperative 
Overtones. It is not a frequent form, but the main bulk of the examples 
are in the scripts of the children over 3.6 although it appears 
occasionally in the transcripts of younger children. 


I. (2.11) I better not paint over that. 


I 
?. (4.8) Ithink I'd better go back to my lovely house. 
3. (3.9) She's killed, we'd better help her. 
4. (3.8) You'd better go to bed . . . everyone had. 
5. (3.11) You'd better, or РИ kill you. 
There seems to be a gradation of meaning through these examples 
rom self-administered advice to threat, and naturally the force of 


the expression would be varied with context and carried by graded 
Intonation, 


(vi) May, Might, Could and Would 
ould appears in the records of children of three and a half and 
Over, but in the early part of the sample it is usually supplied in 
answer to hypothetical questions, it is usually reduced to ’d and 
Sometimes omitted, It also appears in questions attached to like. 
ome of the if/then type of construction have modal would in the 
consequent statement, and there is one case of would functioning as 
© Past tense of will. 


т. (3.6) О. What would happen if you were sinking? 
A. It would go under the water. Le get wet. 
answer to a hypothetical question : 
2. (дб) fn таайа a cup of tea. Would you like a сир "à ow 
3. (3.11) If you make it a bit thinner, that could look like 
snowballs. 


^ (4.2) Ifa gorilla came т now, he'd eat you. 
Could seems to cover much the same semantic ground as can, 


‘aking in permissibility, ability and possibility, but expressing г 
Ша more remote or oblique form. 'The remoteness can either be ong 
to past time or express tentativeness in а timeless sense, like can, it 
Sometimes has the sense of willingness when it 15 used in requests. 

т. (4.7) Тһе nice nurse said I could open the window. (past 


tense) 
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2. (4.10) Please could I have a pair of scissors? "They're 
horrible ones. (permission) ү 

3. (4.11) It had great long horns down to its feet and it 
couldn't walk any more. (ability) 

4. (40) I could have chopped it (hair) off someone else, you 
know. 

5. (4.10) That couldn't be а moo-cow then, it hasn't got ears. 
(possible deduction) 


6. MODAL EXPRESSION IN SENTENCE REPETITION 


In order to test the possibility that the small size of the sample of 
younger children was a factor їп their lesser production of the more 
entence repetition test was devised an 
en, ten in each six-month age group 
€ test consisted of twenty affirmative 
modal forms, which the children were asked 10 
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established though it is not so prominent as the intentional use. Сал 
is rather more equally divided between the expression of permission/ 
refusal and that of ability/inability, with the category of possibility/ 
impossibility again a weak third. The modals of necessity and 
obligation, however, are much less strongly established even when 
eked out by the use of other auxiliary forms. They are coming into 
more frequent use in the speech of some of the older children, but in 
their negative sense are still covered to a small extent by the use of 
can’t. Negative necessity does not seem to be distinguished from 
Permission/refusal among the children in this sample. The system 
of authority has apparently not been supplemented by a system of 
objective rules, This of course is exactly as one would expect from 
the Study of the development of moral ideas in children by Piaget 
and Kohlberg and might also account for the total absence in this 
Sample of the auxiliary ought (Piaget 1932—Kohlberg 1965). 

The more oblique and hypothetical modal auxiliaries are also 
Weakly represented, tending to appear predominantly in the scripts 
of a few of the older children. The more carefully graded and tentative 

9105 of judgement would not be expected at this very early age. 
he late advent of the hypothetical modals is also a feature of the 
language of the children studied at Harvard (Cromer 1968). Puget 
Would place the maturation of a fully functional system of probabilistic 
reasoning based on alternative possibilities, which could, would or 
might happen, at the end of a period of development in which 
Systematic reasoning has been slowly acquired in close contact with 
the concrete manipulation of objects, and, where the thinking of the 
child has been tied to what is currently observable or what has been 
obsery ed, but has not yet become detached and systematised into a 
Widely applicable network of logical operations which could provide 
alternative hypothesis for the future. 
© expression of tentativeness and hesitation have been postulated 
aS à sign of Maturity in language skill, and it has also been stated that 
Опе of the differentiating features in the performance of children 
Whose language skill has been enhanced by their social background 
and the Cognitive style this background promotes, is precisely the 
development of less rigid and cut and dried, and more hypothetical 
and tentative forms of expression (Loban 1966—Turner and Pickvance 
1971). No differential conclusions of this kind can be drawn from the 
Sample Considered here. The recordings were taken whenever and 

€tever children were talking, and so it must necessarily be a 

“ample of children who were showing communicative skill whatever 
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their social class. Children not talking or talking very little were 
simply not recorded. 

If the children were divided into skilled and unskilled working 
class and upper and lower middle class according to father's occupa- 
tion, each group appeared to produce modal constructions in direct 


indeed what one would expect from pes 
ment of children's thinking. When p 
n which modal constructions are used by 


ee aa sample, it appears that socio-dramatic plays 
ima i 
imaginative Construction (as when bricks are used to create an 


imagi n ; Jules 
for half oy rh jt q imaginative monologue between them account 
0 i Ў 
: the instances (55% for will, 51% for can), 
attered over othe ivities i а 


4 a 
total speech recorded for these activities. Only 


in meaning Da: auxiliary Constructions which overlap with s 
» have to, 801 to) are overwhelmingly x 
and constructive play (72%); no ens е 
la BEC than 5% of the instances. They are t! 
Pte goes, to ‘the Tules of the game’. ht 

e 1 у 
however, the picture douce M modals, оша, ем ала а 
wh BES. 75% of the instances arise in a 
às atever the Setting, and nearly a quarte s 
А ns : n 
a hypothetical modal. © to an adult question or remark conta! 

Young children of 
т the age Wi is а ict 00 

the basis of stable expectations а Те considering here can pred! 
can deal with altern: Я 


: atives in th 
theirs, that of Socio-dramatic а 


ith 
У be that they cannot deal W 
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uncertainties, alternative possibilities and hypothetical events and 
behaviours because their powers of reasoning are as yet immature, 
They may therefore have no use for the more hypothetical type of 


auxiliary unless supported by an adult who is cultivating that par- 


It is, however, improbable that the modal auxiliary system should 
be acquired as a fully operational part of the child's competence 
before the cognitive and semantic input, which would determine the 
finely nuanced gradations of modality, is itself sufficiently complex. 
This would depend on both cognition and experience, neither of 


Which could reasonably be expected to be adequate in pre-school 
children. 


variety of semantic input into the child's language. 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
DIFFERENCES IN LANGUAGE RECEPTION 


by В. J. RIDING 
School of Education, University of Birmingham 


ABSTRACT 


This review article considers the way in which language is received and 
transformed, or recoded, into forms that can be stored in memory. The 
analysis process is traced from the initial perceptual segmentation of 
language into word groups, to its eventual semantic classification. It is 
suggested that individual differences in children’s recoding ability is a 
significant cause of variation in learning performance, and this is 
supported by reference to developmental studies of coding. Methods of 


determining a child’s recording strategies are proposed together with 
an outline of areas for future research. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


children have studied the same topic, they differ considerably 

in terms of what they are able to recall about it. The question 
then arises concerning the locus of these individual differences. 
Shuell and Keppel (1970) found large differences in children’s 
learning ability but little variation in memory. A study by Nelson 
(1971) suggested that the rate of forgetting from long-term memory 
15 lower than earlier studies indicated. These investigations locate 
the Principal source of recall differences in reception, rather than 
retention. Leaving aside motivational and environmental variables, 
if à child's learning ability is to be improved, the processes of recep- 
Чоп in which performance can vary must be identified. A very basic 
feature of learning is the translation of what is heard or seen into a 
orm that can be stored in memory. This process of translation 
Will be considered in relation to reception and as a possible cause of 
differences in learning performance. 


[ is a common experience for a teacher to find that, after two 
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2. RECODING AND RECEPTION 


7 ге pointed out 
Liberman, Mattingly and Turvey (1972, р. 307) us fen 
that the reception of information involves its а ae авар | 
speech, or a visual, code, into а state that can be hs г reviously reads 
This was based on the observation that our reca ? p thet than 
of heard, prose material is almost always a parap а вве 
its original literal style. They concluded that inform: ae 
mitted in a form that is different from the most — eer h 
storing it in memory. Since this is an important poin de ontan 
helpful to consider this question of economy. Speech m generat? 
a fair degree of redundancy, since a speaker has, not only mr 
strings of meaningful ideas, but also to control the mee сета: 
complex motor activity required to speak. The re mre at the 
necessary to allow the generation activity to proceed smoo 


ec 
: А вт ; is that spe?” 
Same time as speaking. The significant point, then, is t trans 
code is different from 


lation, or recoding, 
ideas from his mem: 
this speech code а 
Paper the term ‘recod 
transmission code int 


en 


е 
: ы А ation, has Й 
ple, that is relevant to this consideration, Пе”. is 


А second princi 


Stressed by Craik and Lockhart (1972). They argued that receP 
best Viewed as а 


M" 
DE 
(or orthographic, visual), phonetic, pp к 
and Lockhart suggested that the code th 


acoustic, auditory, 
semantic. Craik 
retained at all le 


tter 

А Vels, but that the deeper the level the be 

memory will be, wil 
It is obvious that the efficiency of the recoding at each 1 g? 

affect learning perfo 
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information can be included in each chunk. He noted that digit span 
could be greatly increased by training subjects to group several 
digits into each chunk. . 

The success of children’s learning will depend on the efficiency of 
the recoding of information into memory codes. Efficient recoding 
requires both the knowledge of the appropriate code, and the ability 
to utilize recording cues, such as pauses. Since successful learning 
Will depend on efficiency at all of the stages of coding, poor per- 
formance in a child's learning could be caused by poor recoding 
at any level. However, because the mastery of recoding strategies at 
the initial levels of analysis will probably facilitate the learning of 
those at the deeper levels, it is likely that children, particularly at 
primary school level, who have learning difficulties, will have failed 


to learn the initial recoding strategies. The present consideration 
Will therefore be concentrated on the initial levels of recoding and 
' will be applied to words and prose. 


3. THE RECODING OF WORDS 


Considered in Miller's terms, the recoding of a word requires that 
it is viewed as a single chunk, rather than as a series of unrelated 
letters, each a separate chunk. Although this process is quite auto- 
matic in adults and older children, it is necessary to note that it is 
learned. 'The process can be studied in adults by using nonsense 
materials. Schaub and Lindley (1964) noticed that subjects who had 
learned lists of trigrams (e.g., BYW, ОЕВ), afterwards reported that 
they had used the strategy of coding the trigram as a word (e.g. 


BYW, byway; QEB, Quebec). In a further study different subjects 
were given either a trigram alone 


(e.g. BYW), or a coding word and a 
trigram (e.g., byway—BYW), for recall after a short retention 
interval task of counting backwards. The presence of a coding word 
improved reception. In terms of coding it is likely that a trigram 
alone was coded into three separate chunks while the coding word 
enabled the learner to recode it into a single chunk. The recoding of 
a trigram or a word in this manner requires, as Bower (1972, p. 87) 
noted, the elaboration of the stimulus in order to facilitate reception. 

hen the stimulus is a word, the elaboration coding is in terms of 
Опе or more of the attributes of the word 
Semantic. In the Schaub and Lindley study the 
Semantic level. Evidence 
level comes from Gibson, 
others, who found that 


: phonetic, syntactic, 
elaboration was at the 
of the coding of trigrams at the phonetic 
Bishop, Schiff and Smith (1964), 


amongst 
the free recall of lists of trigra: 


ms (e.g., 
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MBI, IFB), was improved when the letters formed a pronounceable 
unit (e.g., BIM, BIF). An even greater improvement was found for 
meaningful trigrams (e.g., IBM, FBI). These results accord with the 
view that there are levels of recoding. à 

A further important feature, necessary for the satisfactory recoding 
of a word, is the occurrence of a cue to signal the start of a wor 
so that the letters can be grouped within the same chunk. Murray 
(1972) auditorily presented streams of letters containing embedded 
words, e.g., KSULLENIENTZ. He instructed subjects to press ? 
button when they heard a letter that ended a word. When а toni 
sounded before the first letter of a word, the percentage of wor a 
detected was approximately 35% better than when no start cue Y 
presented. The need for coding cues is also indicated by a somewh? 
different study by Bower and Sprin Ў ested the 

gston (1970). They t 


effect of the position of temporal pauses on the reception of meaning L 


ful abbreviations such as FBI j isten? 
Ons suc , PHD, TWA, IBM. Subjects lis 

to r2-letter lists with helpful pauses, as above, and less help 

pauses, e.g., FB-IPH-D Н 4 p» 


TW-AIB-M. Unhelpful pauses result? c, 
ae recall that was ры 25% below tha e 
= р К pin The need for recoding cues to be learned by chile 
de =} У Holden and MacGinitie (1972) who observe лів 
f ѕ often find difficulty in realising pauses between lic 

- boundaries. both de 
kn s € reception of h that "pif 
Fre Suitable memory codes beg ability to r eco, 
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makes a sentence easier to receive than the equivalent number of 
unrelated words. A likely explanation is that the syntactic structure 
facilitates the coding of the words into suitable groups. This view is 


supported by a study by Epstein (1961), who showed that a string 


of nonsense syllables with grammatical tags added to simulate the 
requirements of English grammar, was learned more readily than a 
random list of the same material. 

Obviously the finding that syntactic features influence learning 
does not, in itself, show that syntax affects coding. Some evidence 
for the relationship between syntactic structure and coding comes 
from the work of Fodor and Bever (1965), who used a technique 
in which a subject listened to a tape-recorded sentence which had a 
‘click’ superimposed on it, and was required to state where in the 
Sentence the click occurred. It was found that in recall, subjects 


often displaced the click slightly from its actual position. In terms of 


coding it may be argued that when a click occurs within a chunk, the 
listener displaces it either to the beginning or end of the chunk. 
'The question then is whether it is the syntactic, or the semantic, 
structure of the sentence that determines the grouping of the words. 
In the study referred to, Fodor and Bever concluded that it was 
syntactic. However, some subsequent investigations (Bever 1970, 
Bever, Lackner and Kirk 1969) suggested that it could be semantic. 
А comprehensive study by Chapin, Smith and Abrahamson (1972), 
on the other hand, showed that the displacement of clicks was 
syntactically determined. 


(b) Recoding cues in sentences 


Just as coding cues signal word boundaries, so word groupings are 
indicated to the learner by both prosodic and syntactic features. 
The importance of temporal pauses as coding signals in the reception 
of individual words has already been observed. Similarly longer 
pauses at the end of each group of words or linguistic sub-unit help 
the listener to recode continuously presented prose. For the reader, 
Spaces and punctuation are provided to cue sub-unit recoding, 
although since reading is self-paced, the need for efficient grouping 
ìs less than for aural reception, because the reader is free to adjust 
his reading speed to suit his recoding efficiency. For the listener the 
positioning of pauses to give maximum help in coding has yet to be 
investigated. It might be that the insertion of pauses at the end of 
Sub-units to emphasise the grouping would help the slow learning 
child in the reception of spoken prose. The nature and determination 
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of linguistic sub-units will be discussed in Section Six. 

Further recoding cues are provided for the listener by the tone 
changes of the speaker. O'Connell, Turner and Onuska (1968) found 
that intonation affected the recall of nonsense word sequences, 
monotone giving poorer performance than normal voice. Although 
little systematic work has been reported on the effect of intonation on 
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nges are used by the speaker 
(1951, p. 126), in considering 
the importance of rhythmic 
A has been applied to speech 
rtin | Who suggested that rhythm is also 
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In view of t 


t be 
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› at least when compared y 
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г 52 
nto groups of words is a nec pe 
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appears to be basically syntactically determined and is also cued to 
the listener by rhythmic changes in the speech. From the teacher's 
standpoint more research on the relative effects of the various 
recoding cues on reception, and of the exact nature of syntactic 
coding, are necessary to enable materials and their presentation to be 
designed for efficient reception by children of different abilities, 


. 
5. THE DEVELOPMENT OF RECODING ABILITY AND 
LEARNING PERFORMANCE 
It has been argued that analysis during reception proceeds through 


Stages, or levels, of recoding. From a developmental Position the 
application of this view will probably mean that a child needs to 


shifted to the associative attribute. Learning difficulty at a given age 
could be due to a child’s failure to acquire the coding Strategies 
typical for his age. 

Developmental work on the use of recoding cues and strategies 
suggests that young children code information less efficiently than 
adults, and that they are unable to benefit from organizational 
cues. McCarver (1972), for instance, in a study of the recall of the 
position of a picture in a series, found that a combination of learning 
instruction and grouping cues helped the recall performance of то 
year olds and college students, but not groups of five and seven 
year old subjects, when compared with a condition of no cues, 
Similar results come from Harris and Burke (1972) using serial recall 
of visually presented digit sequences. Grouping in threes facilitated 
recall by nine and eleven year olds, but not for seven year olds, Recod- 
ing ability appears to increase with age and involves the acquisition 
of coding Strategies appropriate to progressively greater depths of 
analysis, 

In terms of learning difficulty, it is argued that children whose 
learning performance is inferior to the typical for their age, have 
failed to adequately acquire the appropriate recoding skills. This 
View Teceives support from a study which showed that low ability is 
aSsociated with inefficient coding and consequently poor learning 
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i i -word sequences of 
. Craik and Masani (1969) read 30-wori s 
La emp ind si to English to high, and low, verbal ability 
maed for immediate verbatim recall. They measured the 
a 


ber of chunks by counting the number of uninterrupted word 
num 


sequences recalled by each subject. They found that x А 
chunks recalled was nearly the same for both groups, but А me 
ber of words per chunk increased with verbal ability. Furt 
ete ch with children is necessary to clarify the relationship between 
ie ability and. learning performance, and to determine the 

i rategies appropriate to each age. 

E x же са im probable area of difficulty is useful for 
the teacher, the possibility of improving coding ability is also get 
portant. The effect of the learner's past experience was suggested у 
Kinsbourne and Cohen (1971) on the basis of the finding tha 
Israeli subjects performed better than English subjects of similar 
intelligence, on consonant memory span, but no better on digit ars 
They attributed the superior consonant performance of the Israelis 
to their higher ability to chunk consonants, because of their ex- 
perience with the Hebrew vowel-less script. This study hints at the 
possibility of improving recoding performance by training. However 
a basic problem is that most of the reception processes do not appear 
to be under the learner's conscious control. It is not that recoding i$ 
not learned, but once it is learned it is automatically employed asi 
ever stimuli are presented. This is nicely illustrated by ipn 
(1972) who showed that subjects took longer to name the veh 
Which letters were printed when they formed a word, than ен 
they were all X's, Subjects processed the word to the level of dete 


e] H . B i d. 
muning its meaning even though only the letter colour was require 
In view of the au i 


a recoding strategy h 
research on the effec 
as they were presented 


Conscious interference wi 
learning because it both dis 
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requires additional Processing time to employ the recoding Strategy, 
Two approaches to the problem of improving recoding suggest 
themselves, The first is to use the conscious interference method 
Over a reasonable time period in the hope that the child will learn 
the Strategy to the extent that it becomes automatic. The second is to 
Present a series of Prose passages which are graded in terms of the 
complexity of the coding Strategies they require (for instance in the 
Phonetic dimension, Words of increasing numbers of syllables) in an 
attempt to encourage the utilization of increasingly complex 
Strategies, A necessary step towards the location of reception diffi- 
culties is to determine the types of coding a child is using, although 
at present assessment procedures still need Considerable refinement, 


which a child codes to a given level, (b) by determining the sub-units 
in which Prose material js Perceived, and (c) by noting the time 
taken to Process each word during reception. 


Would Probably also be undertaken in this case. The semantic coding 


could be assessed using judgment of category membership (e.g. 
animal cat). 


Sed to stu У recoding. If the aural Presentation of a prose Passage 
: оре abruptly and followed immediately by a retention interya] 
ask о 
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incompletely coded, information from memory, then the recall of 
the last word that the listener could remember hearing, should be 
the last item of a recoded unit. The difference between the last word 
presented and the last word recalled would be the sub-unit, or sub- 
units, of prose that were incompletely analysed. This method would 
allow an individual's recoding of prose material, to be determined. 
In a study of ten and eleven year old children (Riding, 1975), it was 
found that there were marked individual differences in the last word 
recalled, but that the word was almost always a lexical word (e.g. 
noun, verb, adverb, adjective) that preceded a grammatical word, 
suggesting that syntactic recoding was involved, and that sub-units 
are cued by the pattern of occurrence of grammatical words. 

A third way of studying recoding is to record the time a subject 
spends on the reception of each item or word. Belmont and Butter- 
field (1971), and Butterfield and Belmont (1971), used this method 
to investigate the coding strategies used in the reception of visually 
presented consonants. Since a subject can self-pace the reception of 
each item it is very likely that processing will involve all levels of 
recoding. A study in which words of a prose passage were visually 
presented at a self-paced rate to adult subjects (Riding, 1973) showed 


that the time for which each word was viewed reflected recoding t° 
the semantic levels, 


7. CONCLUSION 
d Although the study of the organisation and analysis of informatio? 
ur i : : i 
wd in is still far from complete, it does point to recoding 
A uwy "s а ikely cause of much variation in learning performance 
esearch studies that would clarify the relationship between recoding 
and learning include: 
(a) the determination of the range of individual differences i? 
coding ability among children using the methods described ; 


(b) the ascertainment of the nature of the rules applied in the 
various types of recoding; 


(c) the consideration of the effect of 
of materials typical of school learning; 

(d) the identification of the changes in recoding strategy with 2£* 
and language experience; | 

(e) the investigation of the Possibility of improving recoding p 
ability by means of a training programme designed to help the learnt 
to perceive the subject matter in efficiently coded units. 


coding ability on the receptio" 
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ABSTRACT 


Secondary school teachers? responses to questions about the setting of 
written tasks to pupils were categorised and shown to fall upon a 
dimension called Transmission-Interpretation, Half of the variance 
accounted for by this dimension was related to the sub ject taught. Tt is 
then suggested that the Transmission-Interpretation dimension could be 
used to relate the teacher's view of what constitutes knowledge with his 


I. INTRODUCTION 


DUCATION is a kind of communication, Althou 


nature, Like everyone else, they are more aware of the people they 
communicate with, and of their own purposes, than of the act of 


hers' attitudes to Speech may have great influence on learning, 
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secondary modern and secondary grammar Schools, and to sample 
boys’, girls’, and mixed schools, 


Boys Girls Mixed 


Comprehensive о о 2 
Secondary Modern 1 2 2 
Secondary Grammar I 2 I 


Teachers were asked to have a third year 


group (13 years old) in 
mind in answering the questions. An atte 


thematica] Symbols. A number of teachers had failed 


; А Suall 
3. This question relates to what v dee sure that 


п. Please fil] i 


and ‘marking’ 
here a few info 


ils’ 
i < es you make further use of pup! 

t е 

written Work please Indicate this by filling j г more 0 
these Sentences. - Y ПШпр in one o 


Ioften 


Spaces were Provided 

30 that, аз the ive 0D 
to füur anssers d. m e ж me teachers could gi 
treated as of eq n 


All answers were to 
and their ог, 


val ™Portance, der ignored. 
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The questions were deliberately vague, since in attributing a 
meaning to them the respondent would be compelled to utilize his 
own covert assumptions about written work. This meant however 
that the respondents’ replies had to be interpreted and categorised, 
and this proved to be the most delicate part of the study. We began 
with hypotheses about what patterns the responses would fall into, 
and these hypotheses gave us the first set of categories for analysing 
responses. When all the responses had been allocated to one or other 
of these categories, the results were factor-analysed to find whether 
they were random or fell into a pattern. On the first factor analysis 
there were signs of pattern but these were not very clear-cut so the 
Categories were rearranged, and a second set arrived at by sub- 
dividing or combining the categories of Set One. This was done 
twice, and the third set of categories showed a very clear pattern in 
the responses. Thus the factor analysis was used as a device for 
clarifying a pattern already hypothesized. 


Fic. т 
CATEGORIES USED IN INTERPRETING RESPONSES 
Question т 
Reasons for Setting Written Work Percentage Loading 
Teachers on FPC 
Recording . 36% Group Two (—.43) 
Acquisition of Information 44% Group Two (—.42) 
*Feedback 54% m. 
* Acquisition of Skills : 39% +04 
Cognitive Development 30% Group One (.60) 
Personal Development 24% Group One (.82) 
Question 2 


What Teachers Keep in Mind 
When Setting Written Work 


P. 26% Group Two  (—.44) 
Tak ^ 54% Group Two  (—.35)s 
*Oral 3096 (.o1) 
"Objectives 18% m 
*Abilities 26 % 79 
Context 22% Group One (.78) 
Question 3 


How Teachers Receive Written Work 
(i.e. ‘marking’) 


Assessment 41% Group Two (—.47) 
*Errors 76% (—.16) 
Replies and Comments 21% Group One (.6т) 


Concern for Pupil's Attitude 30% Group One (.63) 
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*Supplementary Teaching 
Future Teaching 


Publish 


ig. 


Fig. 1 
of teachers making a response i 


Question 4 


The Use Made of Written Work 
No or Minimal Follow-up 


TRANSMISSION 


< INTERPRETATION 
ний 


ы Two categories 
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ЕР.С) д 


avoid responses іп Grou 


Personal Deve 


that category 
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lopment Means th. 
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69% 
37% 
36% 
22% 
25% 
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Group Two (—.32) 
Group Two (—.45) 

(ота) 
Group One 7°) 
Group One (.64) 


P One categories 


(Positive loadings on 
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associated with other Group Two responses, there are cases where it 
is used by a teacher who mainly gives Group One responses. 

Thus we are able to say that teachers' responses to the four ques- 
tions are on the whole systematic, and that they fall somewhere along 
à dimension which runs from purely Group Two responses to purely 
Group One responses. We shall say that teachers who give mainly 
Group Two responses have a Transmission view of classroom com- 
munication, and that those who give mainly Group One responses 
have an Interpretation view of it. To understand the nature of this 
dimension from "Transmission to Interpretation it will be necessary 
to look closely at the categories into which teachers’ responses were 
sorted, 


3. GROUP ONE CATEGORIES (INTERPRETATION) 

Cognitive Development Responses in this category indicated that 
teachers saw writing as a means of persuading pupils to think for 
themselves, including learning to think deductively, and learning to 
correlate and interpret information, They related to the develop- 
ment of cognitive powers, in contrast to the learning of particular 
content or skills. Examples are, ‘They need to discipline themselves 
to think and write coherently ; ‘It is necessary for a thorough under- 
standing, to correlate information on paper;’ ‘This increases their 
powers of deduction and perception.’ 

Personal Development Responses in this group centred upon the 
idea that writing was a means by which pupils developed awareness 
of themselves and the world they live in. Typical of these responses 
is: "Through writing, using one's imagination and describing real 
experiences, can often come a deeper awareness of the world around 
One and one's place in it.’ Other related responses in this “= 
included concern with pupils’ motives in writing, respect for t E 
Pupils as a person, and the wish to learn about pupils n Rn 
and responses to experience. Examples of these latter шош 
тау be an opportunity for the child to do something on his owa 
Without friends or teachers present; ‘I desire to stimulate new 
interests among the class;' 'I wish to discover their personal response 
to the work it has arisen from.’ | 

Context Into this category were placed responses which showed 
awareness that pupils do not write in a social vacuum, but are 
Influenced by aspects of the context in which they write. This con- 
text includes the audience which the writer is addressing, the purpose 
Which he envisages, the preliminary experiences and discussions in 
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which audien OSE а! i у d, the range of 
purp have been define " А 
1 ience, purpose nd topic J ia | - 
choices open and the physical and social umor qnd v nder which 
th y writ Г 18 gory included responses such as: 
е e. 'This category 1 here 1s no 


ortage of either ideas discuss aterial (film- * 
hort: g ssed in class or source ma 
E 


ild in 
ips, books etc.) ;’ “The stimulus has been such that ve" 
ve d ability group feels able to write on a given subject. teachers 
К "Replies and Comments Responses which indicated pes ; is dis 
tried to give a reply to what their pupils had om a of the work 
category. It did not include comments on the stan " au Ansett 
or comments correcting errors, which were categorise “ "cim with 
and Errors respectively. Reference to individual discus аай 

pupils were included here. Examples include: eie b А 

advice to the pupil; ‘Make additions to half-developed 1deas. show 
Concern for Pupils Attitude Responses in this Studi hé 

teachers who are concerned about the pupil's attitude tot ре Де 

is attempting, and see this as affecting how he will write. e.g. ;ble.' 

a comment which is constructive and as encouraging as poss! ep 
Future Teaching This category contrasts with besser au oti 

“Supplementary Teaching’ and refers to using what pupils ha 


Mooney and {есе of work 
tributed in their writing as a springboard for a new piece of 
as in "Use individual studies + 


5 
о stimulate further group m m 
Projects.’ (When teachers wrote of giving lessons over to the ot as 
study of the subject matter these responses were categoris 
"Supplementary Teaching’.) h owed 
Publish Teachers whose responses fell into this category d men- 
interest in having their Pupils write for a wider audience, an 
tioned way: 


У ntly 
$ of publishing pupils’ writing: ‘Have a few differe 
treated pieces of work read 


00! 
out to the class’; ‘Occasionally put 8 
work on display in the History room’, 


4 GROUP TWO CATEGORIES (TRANSMISSION) 
Recording Responses wi 


the 
ere placed in this category oa 
teacher indicated that he saw writing as a means of storing s fof 
ledge. One example of this was: ‘They will need the note 
revision purposes at a later date’, wet 
Acquisition of Information The responses in this category ising 
those which connected writing with accumulating or memo" and 
information. Some implied memorising, such as “To learn fact? шой 
"To facilitate later recall' but others saw writing as a means for ie 
information gathering th 


the children to extractin 


€ 


e 
: : ts 
g information from books, documents, 


t0 4 
: с сс", 
© pupil’s responsibility: ‘I want to а et 
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Product Some teachers, when asked what they kept in mind 
when they set written work, showed by their replies that their 
attention was primarily directed towards the characteristics of the 
writing that they wanted their pupils to produce—the content, 
presentation and accuracy of the work—as against any awareness of 
writing as communication in a social context. Examples of responses 
in this category are: ‘Factual details are correct’ and ‘The spellings 
of Geographical names and terms are copied from the board'. 

Task This category of response implies that the teacher is viewing 
writing more as the carrying out of a predetermined exercise than as 
communication between people. It includes responses that refer to 
the need to ensure that the task is suitable, that pupils are clear 
about its nature, and that it will be carried out in the manner required. 
Examples are: (When I set written work I usually make sure that) 
"They know exactly what the question is’; ‘They work to a definite 
plan'; "They do it'. Responses in this category imply that the kind 
of writing done is highly controlled by the teacher. 

Assessment Included in this category were those responses in 
which ‘marking’ meant either numerical grading or the enforcing of 
predetermined standards. Two examples ilustrating these are: 
*Record the marks before handing back the books', and *Point out to 
careless pupils that written work must be well presented and in good 
English’. 

No or Minimal Follow-Up Most of the responses in this category 
ho indicated that they seldom or never made 
s after marking them. We added to 


es from teachers who mentioned 
to the class the importance of 
es seems to indicate that 


came from teachers w 
any further use of pupils’ writing 
these a small group of respons 
using pupils' writings to demonstrate 
high standards: this latter group of respons 
no use is made of the writing as a message, but only as a model of 
good or bad practice. (e.g. ‘Sometimes use books—without warning 
their owners—to show exactly what I expect of a diagram or home- 
work.) 
Corrections Responses in this category indicated that the teacher 
used lesson time for pointing out errors of content and expression 1n 
the writing which his pupils had done. ‘Take a mistake that has been 
made by many children and spend time explaining its correct use. 
(This category was carefully distinguished from Supplementary 
Teaching which implied a more general re-examination of the topic 
Written about, and Future Teaching which implied using what 
Pupils had written as a springboard for new work). 
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5. CONTRASTING STEREOTYPES 


In order to interpret the results we now intend to present them in i 
terms of two imaginary teachers, an Interpretation teacher and a 
Transmission teacher. These two contrasting stereotypes may make 
clearer the significance of these results, provided the reader keeps in 
i artificial constructions. It will be 


К $ Writing as a means by which Ше 
n active part in his own learning: as pupils write 
in Cireumstances—reshape their view of the 
: ity to think rationally about it. He 
believes that the soci i ul 
ial context in whi "riti s place will 
Py tone ch the w riting takes p J 


Whether it performs th; i seda 
mee M $ this function. He tries 
ensure that his Pupils see the wri ses 
| 


and, is primarily aware a 
the pupil’s performance against his 
hen he sets written work his atten" 
Writing he wants, so that he js carefu 


+ че Values Writi asa his pupi 
1n whi i 
ў 5 record to № hich 


| AA hat they wil] address it to a general v 
main Tesponsibilit in гес an to themselves or to him. He believes Р! 

а grade. Usually he cont; E Pupils’ Writing to be the awarding о 
er b € lessons which he has ster 
regards as completed wh ack to Pupils’ previous work, which. 
On the Occasions when lie d he hands back his assessment to pu J 
"n . o i i 

t either as а means of "> mention Pupils’ work in class he US 5 


| a 
an opportunity to Stas tors in content or manner, 0f. h 


1 asis 
Standards in Written w k oa Class the pete iare 1 
ork. On the Whole he regards writing 2? 
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taught to them, and as a means of finding out whether they have 
done 80. It is clear that these different attitudes to the functioning of 


classroom learning, curriculum content, standards, and so оп. Our 
enquiry into writing has, in fact, allowed us to observe one aspect of 
the processes by which teachers sustain their own definition of situa. 
tion with respect to what goes on in their classrooms. 

One unexpected result deserves comment here, Nearly half of the 


teacher, yet here it occurs in an undeniably Transmission category 


many of these responses interpret ‘finding out for oneself’ as obtain- 
ing ready made information from books. This may indicate that 
transmission teachers take over the current ‘liberal’ phrases about 
"finding out for oneself’ but reinterpret them in a Transmission 
manner, so that the finding out does not involve the pupil in using 
language to reinterpret for himself whatever it is he does find out, If 
this is a fair interpretation, it throws light upon one way in which 
teachers reinterpret curricular innovations in the light of their 
_ existing conceptions of knowledge and learning, and thereby confound 
the innovators’ intentions. 
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6. THE REMAINING CATEGORIES 
Those categories of response which do not appear in Groups One 
and Two (Sections 3 and 4 of this article) are those which any teacher 
13 equally likely to make. These require only brief summary. 
Abilities Responses in this category express teachers’ concern to 
Clate written tasks to pupils’ abilities. "uu 
5 “pplementary Teaching "These responses refer to lessons in which 
è Pupils’ writings act as the focus for continued work on the same 
topics, 
| 
à 


М 
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Acquisition of Skills The development of abilities and skills such 
as ‘the writing of a report’. 
Relation to Oral Discussion This includes responses which indicate. Р 
concern that written work should be related to other activities, > 
especially to preceding discussions. (When discussion was men tioned 
as the exploring of possible options in writing this was categorized as 
‘Context’.) 


Objectives "The subject set fits in with the teacher's purposes. 
Feedback Written work was set in order to obtain information 


about the success of a lesson, or about pupils’ progress and under- 
standing. 
Errors Responses indicated that teachers took ‘marking’ tO 


include the indication or correction of errors in content or in the Use 
of the conventions. 


since they all appear t | 
кб ы, жа О relate to the teacher's pride in the efficient 


general i id 5 
three-quarters ditus Categories to call for attention is ‘Errors " 


NO correct mistakes į 
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TRANSMISSION INTERPRETATION 
= = 
Recor ding е Cognitive Development 
Acquisition of Information кайы Personal Development 


Product 


4 Context 
Таз k Awareness 


Concern for Pupil’s 
Attitude 
Assessment Replies and Comments 


о or Minimal Е ollow-Up Responses Future Teaching 
Orrections Publish 

Contrary beliefs about knowledge, and about what constitutes 
teaching 


| ‚апа learning, seem to underlie these views of classroom 
che munication, The following is a hypothetical reconstruction of 
these beliefs ; 
r Transmission teacher.. The Interpretation teacher... 
к еы knowledge to exist in (1) believes knowledge to exist 
hi form of public disciplines in the knower's ability to 
ach include content and organise thought and 
learners’ (2) values the learners’ 


А f performance: action; 
2) values the 
Performances insofar as they commitment to interpreting 
conform to the criteria of the reality, so that criteria arise 
discipline; as much from the learner as 
from the teacher; 
Perceives the teacher's task to (3) perceives the teacher's task 
© the evaluation and to be the setting up ofa 
correction of the learner’s dialogue in which the 
Performance, according to learner can reshape his 


Criteria of which be is the 


( an; interaction with others ; 
4) Perceives the learner as an (4) perceives the learner as 
uninformed acolyte for whom already possessing 


(3) 


i levant 
access to knowledge will be systematic and re 
ficult Since he i qualify knowledge, and the means 
Imse]f through tests of of reshaping that 
"PPropriate performance. knowledge. 


T€ D "n 
h This Interpretation seems to bear some relationship to Bernstein's 
Г Ст оса] Constructs, ‘classification’ and ‘framing’. It suggests that 


Transmission teacher’s view of his subject matter as public, and as 
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on the Interpretation end of the dimension. — 
Representing the indices in this way, however, May o CEPR oai 
the effect of subject commitments upon teachers hane d ic 
munication. The blocks in Fig. 2 are mere indications of disp iede 
not the limits of dispersion. A third of the teachers in the — 
their subject, so that we may ees 
ransmission English teachers. In ie 
€ factor scores is accounted for by t i 
must be accounted for by the values an 
ought with them from other ы 
Сасһегѕ are not mere puppets cd " 
academic discipline, (This figure, and the indices represente 
Fig. 2, have been Shown to be Significant at <p.or.) 


. | ion of 
One of the most notable overall findings is the large pner sam 
teachers who made responses which fell in certain of the Transm 
categories: 
Task 54% 
Acquisition of information 44% 
Assessment 41% 
№ follow up 69% 
Orrections 3796 -— | 
onses 
Let us add to these two general categories which received resp 
rom the largest Proportion of teachers 
Feedback 54% | 
Errors 6% 
797, k et to 
: E 
А Substantial body of teachers thus See writing more as a tas uma“ 
their pupils than as either icati сеп two В 
б ль а COmmunication between ‘al, They | 
wes оу for the learner to explore new materia source | 
as а means of me ising ; ion and as à d 
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hand the work back with porn 


: out е comment, ‘tudes deserves ie | 
"Ойу T this co ttitu { 
popularity; it may be that go, а а 


«ong with?” 
full awareness of their imp late = oie ai the M | 
of our own educational Values we doubt whet te quisition ^ 
Should Бе Valued зо ighly as it seems to be. Ў s 
t greater em hasis on helping pupils to paar 
Tprise in our results was the P 


work } 


rstan gu 
heir Pupils remember and unde 5 | 
fter (0 


E 
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of ‘Cognitive Development' at the Interpretation end of the dimen- 
sion: we should have expected all teachers to value thinking highly, 
and not only the minority of Interpretation teachers. It is possible 
that some teachers see thinking as determined by inherited intelli- 
Бепсе, and not in terms of strategies which it is their business to 
develop within the framework o£ their subjects. Musgrove and Taylor 
in their book Society and the Teacher's Role surmise that current 
educational theories ‘have removed the emphasis in teaching from 
intellectual exchange to social relationship’. Our evidence would 
Seem to lead in a contrary direction. It is precisely those teachers in 
our sample who value social relationships who also value intellectual 
exchange. What the Transmission teachers, on the other hand, value 
is the memorising of established knowledge. 


urgent action by those responsible for initial and in-service training. 
The use of language is not a skill like swimming which once learnt 

can be applied wherever there is water. Writing is a social activity, 
and depends on our sense of the social relationships we are taking 

| Part in. Thus it is important for teachers to see to it that pupils per- 
ceive the topic for writing as being within their competence, that they 

. envisage various real audiences for their writing, and that they under- 
Stand its purpose. Writing to be an effective tool of learning needs to 

‚ bemorethana routine exercise, and to become an act of communica- 
tion. In analysing our results we interpreted the category called 
"Context very liberally, including in it references to preliminary dis- 
Cussions and to the physical environment for writing. In spite of this 
liber, ality only 22% of teachers made responses in this category. 
Similarly only 21% made responses in the ‘Comments and Replies’ 
category; this is relevant because an important part of making class- 
"00m writing into an act of communication is to see to it that com- 

‚ Munications are replied to. Of similar significance is the group of 22% 
Ks O utilised pupils’ writing as a springboard for later lessons. It 
ms that about a fifth of our teachers understood how much can be 
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gained by making written work into a dialogue. 

By now we have betrayed our own bias: we are clearly Interpreta- 
tion teachers. While we respect Transmission teachers’ regard for 
their specialist subject and emphasis on its proper standards, we 
think it misguided to be so aware of one's final academic goals as to 
underrate the part to be played by pupils in reaching them. 
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APPROACHES TO THE ANALYSIS OF 
CLASSROOM INTERACTION 


by MALCOLM COULTHARD 
Department of English Language and Literature, University of Birmingham 


ABSTRACT 


Systems for analysing the verbal interaction in the classroom are 
reviewed and one method is developed to provide a structural and 
functional analysis of classroom discourse. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


interaction in the classroom developed by an S.S.R.C. 

sponsored research project The English Used by Teachers and 
Pupils. Unlike other analysts, Bellack et al (1966), Barnes (1968), 
Flanders (1970), our priorities were linguistic not educational. The 
research project was one stage in a continuing investigation of 
language function and the organisation of linguistic units above the 
rank of clause. Linguists have concentrated massively and very 
Successfully on the description of clauses, groups, words and 
morphemes, but the relations between clauses, sentences and 
Particularly utterances has been almost ignored. 

We had for a long time been interested in all forms of verbal 
interaction or spoken discourse, but our early attempts to study 
everyday conversation were not particularly successful. We жеге 
interested in how the role of speaker is distributed and negotiated, 
how topics are introduced and closed, what verbal strategies partici- 
Pants use to achieve their ends, how successive utterances are 
related, and how individual utterances are interpreted as having a 
given function in a given context. . 

Participants with equal rights and status, as in everyday con- 
Versation, negotiate in very subtle and complex ways for the right to 
"Peak, to control the direction of the discourse and to introduce new 
topics. We therefore determined to reduce the number of variables 

У choosing a situation in which one of the participants has an 
acknowledged tight to decide who will speak, when they will speak, 


d [= article outlines a new System for the analysis of verbal 
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i alon 
what the topic of the discourse will be, and the Кеси along 
which it will progress. The classroom was an ideal situ: f -— 

Any descriptive system we produced would need a s iue 
following minimum criteria (see Sinclair (1973) for a 
discussion): | | is 

(i) the descriptive system should be finite, "Dow s boe m 
saying nothing at all, but merely creating the 
classification. > 
(ii the symbols or terms in the descriptive system rm е 
precisely relatable to their exponents in the data 50 uen 
classification is replicable and clear. There will be m Es 
of interpretation, marginal choices and so on, but tha 
feature of all practical classification. — 
the descriptive system should be comprehensive. This аба 
in fact an impossible criterion because опе can always tting 
a ‘ragbag’ category, and if one then feels uneasy about рч 


to 
certain items together in the ragbag this may well lead 
further insights. 


5 M ols. 

(iv) there must be at least one impossible combination of symb 
This is the basic notion of linguistic structure. 

In the light of these f 


о . Iready 
Our criteria we examined the systems à 
Proposed for the analysis of classroom discourse. 


(iii) 


2. EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
There is a vast literature of 
and сотргећ 


ensive reviews 
Medley and Mitzel 


. jon, 
research into classroom intere in 
( of the numerous studies can Е ) Мах 
| 1963), Kliebard (1966), Biddle (1967), * al 
(1967), Weick (1968). Naturally, such studies have eiu 
priorities and va y in the degree to which they relate their en 
categories to the linguistic data. For instance, Gallagher and i 


d as 
both focus on thinking, define 


ta 
Я аге several Stages ге ре 
: moved the ling 
and cannot be directly relateq to it тыа did 
There were, however, three major descriptive systems which 
depend closely on an 


69), 
А 9 

of linguistic data, Barnes (19 4 
Flanders (1970) and Bellack et al (1 WE, Dames на bis st" 
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asa 


preliminary investigation of the interaction between the linguistic ex- 
pectations (drawn from home and primary school experience) brought 

by pupils to their secondary schools, and the linguistic demands set up 
(implicitly and explicitly) by the teachers in the classrooms (pp. 13—14). 
Although preliminary, this is one of the most important studies of 
classroom interaction. Besides confirming earlier findings by Bellack 

(1966) and Flanders (1965) on amount and quality of pupil participa- 

tion, Barnes analyses extracts of lessons in detail to demonstrate the 

ways in which teachers interrupt, misunderstand, confuse, dominate 
and constrict their pupils. He shows how apparently ‘open’ questions 
are not ‘open’ at all, and that the children often realise this: 
T: What can you tell me about а bunsen burner, Alan? 
P: A luminous and non-luminous flame. 
(pp. 23-25) 

' how some teachers are obsessed with terminology rather than 
concepts (pp. 47-51) ; and how experiences important to the children 
and potential openings for a more understandable explanation are 
often rejected by a teacher anxious to return to his lesson plan, (p. 28). 

Unfortunately, the system of analysis used by Barnes is partial—he 
focuses in detail on the type of questions used by teachers and the 
kinds of response these expected, and on the vocabulary items used 
by teachers. It is this detailed concentration which provides the 
educational pay-off, but there is a lot of classroom interaction with 
which this system is not designed to cope, and it thus fails to meet 
our third criterion—comprehensive description. 

. А system which does set out to describe all the data. 15 that 
Presented in Flanders (1970). The basic system comprises ten 
Categories, seven for teacher talk, two for pupil talk and one for 
'silence or confusion in which communication cannot be understood 
by the observer.’ The system is intended to be used for coding lessons 
as they happen, not retrospectively from recordings—the observer 
Notes the appropriate category for the talk every three seconds and 
builds up a profile of the lesson. The Flanders system has been 
widely criticised : for its decision to use time as a basic unit of coding 
(Forsyth 1971); for its failure to deal adequately with non-verbal 
aspects (Galloway 1968, Evans 1970); for its inability to deal with 
Informa] classroom situations (Walker 1971); for the basic weakness 
it shares with all other category systems, lack of explicitness, which 
Means that the observer has to ‘fill out’ the categories as he uses 
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lar 
them (Delamont 1973). It remains, however, the most popula 


ificati in literall 
system and with various modifications has been used in li y 
thousands of studies. 


> 'ersation the 
To linguists interested in the ebb and flow of conversatio 
system appears to offer a great deal. 


А TNT 
The major feature of this category system lies in the analysis e € e 
and response which is characteristic of interaction between two ro d 
individuals. To initiate, in this Context, means to make the first m А ] i 
lead, to begin, to introduce an idea or concept for the first ч 25 
express one's own will. То respond means to take action а leid? 
initiation, to counter, to amplify or react to ideas which have al Е pa 
been expressed, to conform or even comply to the will expresse 
others (ibid, p. 35). 

It was only when we 
we had a crucially differ, 
responding. For us, 
distributed, any utter 
person to speak mu: 


Came to examine examples that we г gr 
ent concept of the activities of initiating pn 
With our interest in how turns to speak ét 
ance which looks forward and requires anot ад 
st Бе initiating; for Flanders, with a = : 
interest in how far Pupils’ contributions are utilised by the teac 
any utterance based on Something a pupil has said is regarded as 
response, 


D YOU AGRE 


calling out names, He suggests that the teacher 
l, *One of 


$ Uns. » 

ег, (ibid, р. В aon: in the way Í 

Which the role of Speaker is 45). With our interest i Ч ай 
is i impo 

f the teacher, d this is a very 


" 15 

n jt! 

System for Our purposes is that pols 
esson consists of a series of s 
from Which one can discover 
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Was happening at any moment during the lesson. A symbol will 
sometimes identify an utterance as related to either a preceding or 
succeeding utterance, never both, but there is no hint of any higher 
leval structure discoverable in the lesson. Attempts are rather 
made to characterise lessons in terms of the frequency of occurrence 
of certain categories—is there, for instance, a high level of pupil 
initiation. 

There is a suggestion of a higher unit, the pattern, of which he 
Suggests three levels. 


level one—lecture, narrow questions and giving directions; 
level two—responding to pupil ideas and asking a wide variety of 
questions; 
level three—using patterns of more advanced social and cognitive 
teaching skills and making use of models for larger range teaching 
strategies (ibid, p. 280). 
However, these definitions are vague and while one can intuitively 
understand and recognise the first two levels, the third is difficult 
and never fully exemplified, and these are certainly not the kind of 
structural definitions we can apply. If one can characterise by analogy, 
the Flanders approach is one which would label words in a text as 
noun, verb, adjective, adverb, while we were looking for one which 
would attempt to produce a grammatical structure for the clauses. 
The system proposed by Bellack et al (1966) was the most useful 
and suggestive for our purposes, although it was only after we had 
produced a somewhat similar system that we realised that while 
Pursuing educational aims Bellack had progressed a considerable 
Way towards the kind of functional and structural analysis of dis- 
Course we were seeking. Bellack proposes four Major categories, 
Structuring, Soliciting, Responding and Reacting. The definitions 
ОЁ these pedagogical moves are as follows: 


Structuring Structuring moves serve the pedagogical function of setting 
the context for subsequent behaviour by either launching or шкан" 
excluding interaction between students and teachers. For example, 
teachers frequently launch a class period with a structuring move =. 
Which they focus attention on the topic or problem to be discusse 

during that session. - | 

Soliciting Moves in this category are intended to elicit (а) an active 
verbal response on the part of the persons addressed; (b) a cognitive 
response, e.g. encouraging persons addressed to attend to something; 
(c) a physical response. All questions are solicitations, as are commands, 
imperatives and requests. | | "" 

Responding These moves bear a reciprocal relationship to soliciting 
Moves and occur only in relation to them. Their pedagogical function is 
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to fulfil the expectation of soliciting moves; thus students' answers to 
teachers' questions are classified as responding moves. MT 
Reacting 'These moves are occasioned by a structuring, soliciting, 
responding, or prior reacting move, but are not directly elicited by them. 
Pedagogically, these moves serve to modify (by clarifying, synthesizing, 
or expanding) and/or to rate (positively or negatively) what has been said 
previously. Reacting moves differ from responding moves: while a 
responding move is always directly elicited by a solicitation, preceding 
moves serve only as the occasion for reactions. 


(ibid, р. 4) 


This system has, for us, three major advantages over that proposed 
by Flanders. Firstly, the analysis is in terms of linguistic not temporal 
units. Flanders’ system presents a detailed picture of the lesson and 
enables one to discover what was happening at any point, but it has 
the disadvantage that one long teacher question lasting six or seven 
seconds will be coded in exactly the same way as, and therefore be 
indistinguishable from, three shorter questions. Secondly, Bellack 
has more appropriate ideas about what constitutes initiating and 
responding behaviour, sees these as reciprocal, and introduces the 


catego! of reacting to cope with teacher utter ances which 
ry he 
to, but not called for, b 


: Y pupil utterances. Thirdly, the concept of 
TE b a powerful one. Utterances typically consist of one ог two 
~~ anc’ Сап never consist of more than three—a responding 0" 
by structuri d soliciti s. 
hese observatio ng and soliciting moves. 
ns le ; .He 
у ж that d Bellack to postulate a higher structure 


Tesponding move 
z 3 ve 
reaction by the Е Б Student addressed and ends with ап evaluati 


Я О ranks whi е an 
transaction. Which we label exchang 
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3- A LINGUI ы 
STIC DESCRIPTION OF CLASSROOM DISCOURSE 


Verbal i Mus ыд 
desultory се inside the classroom differs markedly from 
inform and ез that its main purpose is to instruct and 
way in which the te expect this difference to be reflected in the 
teacher is to choose pum arces One of the functions of the 
divided into Mines The topi; £0 decide how the topic will be sub- 
understandings, A er units and to cope with digressions and mis- 
divided eis. ns oe who has taught knows that lessons can be 
Was whether dose oe 1819 ‘chunks’; a major research question 
reality neither В chunks have a linguistic as well as a pedogogical 
. The teachin arnes nor Bellack had discovered one. 
is anxioüs that eis is one in which the dominant participant 
Possible to the oth Strueturmg should be as clear and obvious as 
Series of steps tow ы participants. If he is leading a class through a 
Step as a discret ards a conclusion he wants them to recognise each 
boundaries of T unit. In fact, teachers almost invariably mark the 
one has ended hese steps explicitly so that the pupils realise when 

иг Word and the next is beginning. 
teachers to а right, now, O.K., 
Used to in EON the boundaries between steps or transa 
Uttered with x ED boundaries these words are strong d 
normal bs ling intonation and followed by a short pause. Their 
evaluative fun B 13 зирргеззед— ого has no time reference, right no 
Words аге u dpi at other places in the lesson these same 
variably at dh is their usual meanings. These markers occur 
е beginning of a lesson and almost always between 


Suc М 
e B 

the rie very frequently follow a boundary marker, which tells 

за new step is beginning, with a metastatement, an indication 


of wh: 
at the step is going to be about. 


are consistently used by 
ctions. When 


ly stressed, 


b 
Oundary marker: Well, 
'd do three quizzes. 


m 
ften etastatement: today I thought we 
a transaction ends with a second metastatement which 
hieved, before the class moves 


Summa, 
m; 

9n to "in what the transaction has ac 

€ next transaction indicated by another boundary marker. 


Now, 
W| РА ы + . 
n We've just done, what we've just done is given 
me energy to this pen. 
ow, 
м 
here've we got the energy from? 
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Thus teachers tell the pupils what they are going to do in a ly ipee 
do it, and then tell the pupils what they have done, be 
ing to the next transaction. e 

аваа have a structure expressed in terms of р a 
they begin and sometimes end with a boundary RS pate 
between consist of a sequence informing, directing an е и 
exchanges. For illustrative purposes I will concentrate on eit 
exchanges. . 

We 20Р eliciting exchanges to consist of a Teacher question 
followed by Pupil reply, T-P, T-P, T-P, but this was not the € 
the structure is rather T-P-T, T-P-T, T-P-T. In other words, t 
teacher almost always has the last word, and has two turns to pen 
for every one pupil turn. This, of course, partly explains the нм 
sistent finding that teachers talk, on average, for two thirds о : 
talking time. The teacher asks a question, the pupil answers 1t а 


а В 1 er 
the teacher provides evaluative feedback before asking anoth 
question. - 
e ig? 
T: These letters have special names. Do you know what it 1 
What is one name that we give to these letters? 
Vowels, 


They’re vowels, aren’t they? 


à А in 
о you think you could Say that sentence without having 
the vowels in it? 


H 1 al 
We suggest that this three part eliciting structure is the E 
form inside the classrooms, T 


: ich they, 

k : eachers ask questions to mu ok 

d the answers in order to discover whether pupils also n 

ten answers which are ‘correct’ in terms of the question are a 
the ones the teacher is seeki ii tial for 

: eking and therefore it is essen ser 

© indicate whether а particular es Ай 

uces the situation een g 

nterpreted as an indication of a * 

О repeat correct answers, know 

Я special names. Do you 
what it is? 

(response) P: Er, vowels, 

(feedback) T: They're Vowels aren’t they ly 
When an answer receives no feedback but is followed immediate 
bya supplementary question, this is а covert clue that it is wrong: 

T: (elicit) 


‘rug’? 
Can you think why I changed ‘mat’ to ‘rug 
P: (response) Mat’s got two vowels in it. 


n shouting ‘sir’ or ‘miss’ and the teacher then 


‚ Child 
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T: (feedback) — 

T: (elicit) Which are they? What are they? 
P: (response) ‘a’ and ‘t’. 

T: (feedback) — 

T: (elicit) Is 't' a vowel? 

P: (response) No. 

'T: (feedback) NO. 


Following Bellack we label the units which combine to form 
exchanges moves, and at this rank we differ only trivially from him. 
However, we see a need for smaller units, acts which combined to 
form moves. 

Although teachers and pupils jointly compose classroom discourse, 
the pupils have a relatively minor role. Not only does the teacher most 
of the time choose the topic, he also decides who is going to talk and 
Сап reduce an interested pupil contribution to ‘noises off’. 

This is not to deny that pupil comments and jokes are heard by 
the teacher and other pupils, but to assert that pupils do not contri- 
bute of right to the discourse, but only when the teacher allows them 
to—it is he who decides whether a pupil utterance is part of the 
discourse and therefore whether it will affect what S " 

Obviously there has to be some linguistic etiquette inside ше 


icitation 
Classroom: if thirty pupils shouted out the answer to every elicita 


in whi hers 
there would be chaos. There are several ways A pa teac 
decide who will talk. Sometimes they nominate а сое 


Joan, do you know who these people were? | | in 
Sometimes children are required to bid by raising tne of chose 
who have bid. | ; 

T: (elicit) Anyone think they know what it says? 

P: (bid) HANDS RAISED. | rin 

T: (nomination) Let's see what you think, 

P: (response) Heeroglyphs. 

T: (evaluation) Yes, you're prono 

At times with a new or difficult class a te: 
to insist on this speaker selection process. 
come from a lesson given by an experienco à 

asn’t taught before, when he felt it necessary 
ren to raise their hands and bid. | 


T: (cue) Hands up. 


uncing it almost right. 

acher may find he needs 
The following examples 
ed teacher to a class he 
to provide cues to the 
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| 
: (elicit) What’s that? | 
(bid) RAISED HAND. 
: (nomination) Janet. 
(response) А nail. 
: (feedback) А nail, well done, a nail. 


. he 
When he doesn't cue, these children frequently forget to bid and 
has to remind them of the rules. 


чуут 


T: (elicit) What do we do with a saw? 

P: (response) Cut wood. 

T: (feedback) Yes, YOU'RE SHOUTING OUT 
HOUGH. 

Т: (elicit) What else would you use? 

P: (response) Icing. 

T: (feedback) 


CAN'T HEAR YOU IF YOU SHOUT 
OUT. 


Pupil initiated exchan 
with establishi 


9r put him off, ‘not now, John’ if he so pti 
In the following example the pupil thinks he has been ignore 
Боез on bidding. 


: zm Sir, can I 80 to the toilet? 
es, 
T 
> (to another Pupil) If you’ye got a painted one you in 
have, 
Sir, Can I go to the toilet? 


; Sir, please can I go to the toilet? 
imb over that way. 


. We suggest a highly complex linguistic structure for dlassron" 
S One needs five tanks, sentence, clause, gro 

© for grammatical structure, 50 
5 on, transaction, exchange, move and aC 
1Scourse, 


4. WORK IN PROGRESS 


г. ut the 
The descriptive System outlined above copes adequately with t 
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^ fairly fi 
Or 5 which it i 
| y formal lessons on which it is based and with minor alterations 


can handle x 
powerful Sip бн. АА с нет = санат 
Басар Ой суы, mi pedag gica investigations of teacher-style, 
planning im eoe п icro-teaching and so on. We ourselves are 
Cullege af oN ats ia with colleagues at the West Midlands 
И = an investigation of the way children learn the 
House, Шри Pus of the classroom, while colleagues at Moray 
pupils. CE rgh, are examining the effect of differences in age of 
Oar aan хе area and teacher on the structure of the interaction. 

eras toner work is an attempt. to generalise the descriptive 
detail dont y to other interactive situations. We are examining in 
ера киш patient interviews, media discussions, and committee 
ion, which x D to produce an analysis of discourse intona- 
ете Аман e new to be of great importance їп OUT analysis of 
inm 1 eraction, but were unable to handle. Results from the 

project will be used to refine and expand the description 


outlined above. 
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ABSTRACT 


| end en study of classroom dialogue is still m its infancy, there is v 
| не d d asking. teachers to select material that calls for more 
inm buc lysis in their view, because of the educational issues raised. 
рае d : materials, it is possible to consider the pragmatic value of 
ira, rawn from language studies and elsewhere. This approach, 
еру gued, may be an essential first step in setting up an adequate 
в fera of dialogue as a mode of learning and teaching. An instance is 
P for consideration: processes of formulation in group discussion 
tentatively analysed in the light of concepts drawn from linguistics 
H 
` 


an 
d language studies. 


I. THE GENERAL CASE 


VER the past ten years there has been an increasing interest 

among teachers in the potential variety of functions they 

there i-a encourage in classroom dialogue. In the mid-Sixties 
With а File rather horrified reaction when tapes of teachers talking 
discussin ass were compared with those of small groups of pupils 
intervent independently: the crudeness of the teachers’ control and 
lking ies in discussion sent many of us off to look for new roles in 
Offered ith pupils. ‘Language, Learner and the School (1969) 
i the first substantial report of this state of affairs, and— 


Signif 

с к H м H 
k antly, I believe—it was the product of three experienced 
96os, however, there were 


і асҺега 
f teacher in other fields, 


Тро 
Parit i experiments with the role o 
Perhaps м У in the Schools Council's Humani 
Projects €ss explicitly formulated—in some of the Nu 
\ m tray $ а result there are now а wide variety of 
i De art ‘scripts available, though often obscurely, as Education 
Ments are still looking at this newcomer rather suspiciously— 


en 
they look at all. 
F 


of English. During the late 1 


tites project and— 
ffield Science 
(video-)tapes 
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In part I believe this obscurity and suspicion is е 
Herelreturntotheoriginsof themovement, amongteac o Y bw 
"Their characteristic method of analysis, naturally enough, E m 
on *close reading' of text (or tape), on that faithfulness to need 
ticularity of intention and Purpose that one learns in modern т 


feeling and learnj 
ments of str, 


One answer, of Course, is to ask lin 
dialogue. As H 


Strong point in 
by John Sinclair and his tea 
thing as fundam 
a decade’s work, at least, And 


refined enough 
about the teacher and 


$ , i 
destructively; on the Contrary, anyone who agrees with it has, D^ 


Я 1 
Te, a certain obligation to help forward the underlying lingo. 
work by indicating the kind of 


u 
Problem we expect any new ling 
theory to help us tackle, 


К 
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Pragmatic approach to run alongside any search for a general system, 


Want to focus on: then the question would be, What analytic con- 
cepts we require, or already have available, to elucidate and objectify 
What is Boing on. The remainder of this Paper is a report of an 
investigation undertaken in this spirit, on the theme of processes 
of formulation. 


2. A SPECIFIC INVESTIGATION 


The initial evidence was drawn from four girls, aged тт or 12, 
Teading and discussing a series of poems offered them by a teacher, 
n the investigation a group of teachers were given a transcript of the 
Section below, which immediately followed a reading of the poem, 
and were asked to consider the questions raised by the tape ог 
transer ipt as to the potential functions of such talk, as compared with 
Much writing and speech in the classroom. For the poem and a fuller 
ISCussion of the following extract the reader is referred to ‘Patterns 


Language’ (Stratta et al. 1973, p.163). 


M: Oh well I like that poem really because I think what it = уон 
know all the busy (?) and everything you know all modern d OR 
all the —) all the lovely cement and the iron and everything (D: 

I don't like cement) and to spoil and to spoil the whole риш Узе 
little thing from nature it's a little weeny pigeon and it eg 2 
Whole thing you know (Oh yea) I think that's rather a nice idea S 
you know all the cement and everything (I don’t) and everyone 

(?) watching you know. : -— 

D: They His. . em they thin . . . I suppose they're m de eo 
those pneumatic drills you know pumping all over the place dE Q) 
You know you know and every little flowers or any thing vens aon 

D: Yes they’ve covered them all and) Yea you rs little 
thing’s so perfect and controlled and everything os wore 
Weeny pigeon comes down you know (Y: ea) Soma 
lands in the cement and ruins the whole thing you know. 


: я А " 

D: Yea (М. T think that's a good thing) еи а 

in it and you know (Yes) it ruins it ruins the lovely si 

you know, iius 
С: What happens if — (J: It says . . .) cemen. 
M: be there in the deflowered bed 

$ the seal of its coral foot р А 
р; Yes... eem ео, I wonder if it got er all cement on its foot 
s us ^ and it was a bit heavy. 
Р I i that. А . 

M; "Thetis {у pira a to say. All right what do you think Joy? 
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л and 
J: Ilike it... little little . . . little pigeon from nature comes down ап 


i а ; es 
he thinks it's nice water and everything and . . . goes даян Шо! i 
down!) and he's all... he’s all bewildered апа... he sort of . 
goes up very quickly. . . " 
D: Yea I know he sort of . . . takes a dive bomb down at the ^ : beue 
at what he thinks is water (Yea) and has (?) a little splash a 
(LAUGHTER) 


i ok 
M: You know I suppose it would look like water because if zon о : 
from above (D: Well it's all shiny) well a long way up yes 1t $ - 
very shiny you know how it’s .. . 


А it's 
D: And you know... апі... and if you look at the River Thames i 
all dirty and murky like the colour of cement (Yea). 


C: Yes... that's true. 
During the first half of the discussion the teachers’ papi 
included the following points: on first impression the tape iin 
more confused—whereas prose seems to head in a straightforware 
direction, and thus proves easier to follow. It seems that on the ых: 
one sentence runs into another- there are а remarkable number © 
ands—and the effect is like people feeling their way into a meaning: 
At the opening it sounds like babbling, as if the speakers are giving 


i i i i ithout 
voice to first Impressions, just letting thoughts come out, ape 

pattern and almost without allowing a sentence to finish between 0 
-idea and the next, 


as in process of form 
group of teache 
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predict its emerging structures, fairly confidently. If the material is 
familiar, the reader expects to be able to do this; if he finds it 
difficult to follow’, he expects at least a retrospective awareness of a 
total organising structure. If the patterns of organisation in some 
ош group discussions turn out not to be like that, this could be a 
ашу important thing for the teacher to be aware of and scrutinize. 
What are needed are ways of displaying the patterns of organisation 
—within the sentence and beyond it—as they run through the 
discourse. Here it seems we must try to relate some of the gram- 
matical patternings to the semantic. Let us take the babbling of M. 
iut. start. I shall use the page to represent clause divisions, sub- 
г. ination and parallel structures. 
» Oh well I like that poem really 
—because I think what it means you know 
(a) —all the busy (?) and everything you know 
—all modern 
—all the lovely cement 
—and the iron and everything 


(b) —and to spoil and to spoil the whole thing 

(e) —just one little thing from nature 
(it's a little weeny pigeon) 

(d) ^ —and it ruined the whole thing you know 


Nis I suppose, it has to be admitted that A, is in fact варе 
Е so there is some overall structuring 50118 on x e 
Search f level. How about within the sentence? а eh e : 
Search for an appropriate adjective—busy, modern—followe cde 
su for a verb—to spoil, ruined. There are а few features th: 
88est the speaker is ‘searching’ in (a) and (b): first, the use of 
u Structures to ‘revise’ or offer alternative adjectives, ien 
e „verbs, as we have seen; and second the repeated use of an 
DerYthing with the possible implication that there is still something 
© made explicit—that she may still be searching for an explicit 
noun, etc. 
Thus as evidence of mental process there is 
9 чан the spoken version above and a compara 
€N convention, e.g. | 
Пе little thing from nature, a weeny pIgcon, 

Me cement and iron. | 
Orio; is written version, as in (d), 
Ва] utterance the clause beginning а 
3t is later to become the predicate. 


quite a difference 
ble sentence in the 


ruined all the busy, 
, the subject comes first. In the 


t (a) significantly starts with 
The verb chosen at (b) is 
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ili is either the 

-finite and in fact could imply that the spoiling is nr 

are or the purpose of the pigeon, an interesting айыр T ioe 
is clear evidence of hesitation by the speaker when the wor 


int i i i cture, as 
spoil are repeated at a key point in the planning of this stru › 
if she were in need of more planning time. 


ink 

What does the speaker achieve in uttering (a), (b) and Jape Я 
we have а clue in what follows. 'T'he last section, (d), Jennie d ihe 
concise summary and revision of what has gone before: 1 P andis 
whole thing. It now clearly marks the Pigeon as the agen d Таг 
him an ‘action’, and characterises the ‘object’ of his action. So ноте 
what the poem means. As it happens, I believe M has made the a ly 
choice here, as she implies for the moment that the pigeon 1$ не ET 
the hero—the agent—and not in part the victim also. ы shé 
gone before, the main thing is t 
and unambiguous choice in e sut 
ег evidence of deliberation and rev 
ussion a few lines later with: led and 

rything’s so perfect and controlle 

everything. 


Р 50 
* + modern > all the lovely cement and iron > 
Perfect and controlled, 


cte 
n’t the leve] they would have expe 
Start at! 

Up to this poin 
elaboration of the 
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jective, others peripheral and diffuse—in retrospect, that is. Indeed M 
makes no use of retrospective revision up to this point. А more 
mature or reflective speaker would be more inclined to revise, as 
the teachers’ group found when they studied a selective transcript 
of their own discussion. 
. As we have seen, the investi 
impressions in the teachers' discussio 
process of formulation, which the dei 
evidence of tape and transcript mig 
happened, this did occur. One teacher, for 
the process above in several different ways 2$ 
—they felt their way into a meaning 
—she's giving voice *** to the first impressions * 
thoughts . . . come out you know without pattern I suppose 
—there is logic in it... it is a thought - . - carried through to an 
end but *** I think in her mind it came as. - - one thing following 
on another yes... but... each one in a sense separate you know 


thrust out—injected . . . rather than constructed you know what 
I would modify what I 


gator did anticipate that the first 
n would also include ideas in 
mand for testing against the 
ht see reformulated. Аз it 
instance, characterised 
the discussion went on: 


** letting her 


I mean (Yes yes) ...in other words bab T 

said I suppose . . . in the first place. - - because I perhaps hinte 

that there was no . . . sequential thinking at all—there 1$ (Yes 
t in jerks. 


i there is some) but in the pattern in pattern it comes Kin В 
п general terms what we seem to have here are successive step: 


formulation. For the teacher, as for the original group of girls, the 
topic under discussion is leading into areas of thought and feeling not 
Yet well formulated. In such cases, а group discussion offers bor. 
kinds of opportunity. It is possible to begin with a vague but genera 
Characterisation of what is going on—they felt their шау er 
Meaning, for instance, with its interesting use of metaphor i to P 
the quality of the felt experience, as the teacher sympa ee 
imagines it, Having achieved this formulation and panei : 
Positive feedback from the group, the speaker 1s bener P vues 
Tefine—and to reconsider if he wishes—the construction he Бай : 
оп the evidence. 1f the demand is there in the group, ү: bue g | 
Оп to offer more detailed and possibly more Lg em yt 
Characterisations of the process he has roughly indicated. n this ee 
though, it is noticeable that the third effort at characterisation sti 


Carries «as «tion and tentativeness; formulation 
: mi hesitation 
o ig pe or «at the point of utterance’, under the 


15 still f ө 
elt to be going on “at E 

Pressure of S Pann ought Thus other members Е үе к 

cussion are not faced with dicta oF preformulated ideas, which wou 
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offer little evidence of the choices being made or aree 
intentions that were structuring those choices. Thus, 1 don с! 
is interested in collaborative learning there is still o обе 
development, modification and analysis of the л а e is om 
being developed. And in fact, as readers may have c ptu a ee 
the detailed analysis of M’s selection first of possible — ‘i ome 
of nouns, etc. fits naturally end-on to the concluding reform 

kc notion of a discussion group being a potential mene o 
carrying forward successive steps in formulation is of atm 
interest to teachers. If correct, is it likely to apply to younger а А Д 
such as the original group of girls? For, so far, we have been = 
at formulation within the utterance, in their case. I hope to + 
demonstrated there the evidence for claiming that right from x 
start M was indicating that ideas and feelings were zn formulation. 


2 : ond 
Let us return to the girls’ group and consider, when we move bey 
the utterance, whether the 


group are able to collaborate in паю 
or modifying this initial exploratory formulation. What evidence 
there for patterning beyond the sentence or utterance? Р 
I believe there are such Patterns, on this occasion, and I will A 
to display them visually in a rather crude fashion. My starting po!” 
will be the formulation M reached in (d): 
S it (one little thing from nature) 
V ruined 
O the whole thing. 
I shall assume for the moment that all the previous material in p н 
(b) and (с) can Бе related to this elementary clause, which effectively 
sums up M’s current idea of what it means. It seems fairly natural t? 
©; next whether she or any other members of the group modify sa 
if CU We It will be particularly interesting to see = 
ytung, they do about the Notion that the pigeon is agent. 
If we trace the fort ан) 
twenty lines of transer 
"n B á 5 : 
A to spoil пае progressively modified and elaborated. Thus 
foot— (it) ruins 


ruins > 
bewildered)— 


goes down— 15 

(a dive bomb down). | 
күзү here. First ‘ruined? implies a relative? 
: РЇ the results or Purpose of his action; V^. ве 
Successive speakers do is to ааа More concrete verbs to charactel!*; 


и” 
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F implicitly called into question, and thus D actually substitutes 
nd ше pigeon' as subject. The new subject (it) seems to 
vind ees н a He implication of purposive action by an agent, because, 
anibt Es it’ counts as non-human. Even at the end there is an 
biguous fecling though; takes а dive-bomb down reasserts the 
notion of purposive agency, I think. 
"ee is a second shift: ‘ruined’ is marked as past, but all verbs in 
"em р s thereafter are not, and ruins follows suit. The shift 
ee cusses an event in the past to conceiving it as present Js 
theis mportant psychologically. It precedes and reinforces a shift in 
L conception of the pigeon, I believe. 
er us turn to S, ‘the little thing from nature, 
modifications, but I feel they are significant. 
one little thing from nature > little weeny pigeon > poor little 


Pigeon > little pigeon from nature > he's all bewildered. 


2 are very interesting. From the vocal signals on the tape it is 
ear that the exclamation ‘poor little pigeon’ marks a shift in attitude 


557 ће hero. Indeed, in this context роо” is a good ampe of a 
ate used to signify feeling rather than sense. Sympathy and pity 
united, and Joy goes on to elaborate what it is in the pigeon's 

haviour that prompts these attitudes: he’s all bewildered. 

I don't think I can deal with О ‘the whole thing’ in similar terms. 

he object he ruins is made more specific by D: ruins the whole thing 
inum ruins the lovely smooth cement. Thereafter 1t 15 a n 
laid 18 characterised, line 35 ОП, and the concept of the wh 

E aside unanalysed for the moment. — 
18 t does seem then that there are structured shifts in the € ae 

1 of the agent, his action(s) and the object. Structure s e E 

ould say; for what this method conceals, б =. ex 


m 
Pes nature of these shifts, and the apparently — 
a i in fact quite hap azard? 

he discussion. Are they 1 quite ! rt are E 


a 
Рреагапсе structured clearly enough, 


Normal { : 
1 in prose? Do the grou plan together t 1 
T Н g р 

1 the long term achieve а structured outcome not totally different 


е that of written or spoken monologue? Or is it only 1n € 

ра butions of an individual speaker that we can expect а со erent 

аі ан. of ideas to develop? It seems that questions like these will 

my affect our view of what constitutes dialogue or discussion, 
3y, but they will have to be left to à further article. | 

ог the moment, what I hope t° have raised are two kinds of 

test. "The first concerns the processes of on-going formulation 


› then. There are 


inte 
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which can often be perceived, I believe, on the surface of a 

small groups. If this assumption is correct, there are eye: D» em 
implications for the study of collaborative thinking, and also e 
kinds of opportunity needed in the classroom when students > =. 

age face relatively novel problems ог constructions of reality. | 

room dialogue is one such novel area for us all, perhaps? And more 
second, I hope to have indicated a number of ways !n № en 
theoretical concepts about language— preferably more refined t = 
my own, which are fairly elementary—might be brought to var х 
live issues among teachers. In conclusion Г would simply add tha 
while I want to show the contribution a theoretical framework can 
make, I in no way imply the rejection of other forms of discourse 
‘Feeling their way into a meaning’ still seems to me a valid character. 
isation of what it's like to discuss as these girls did, as the teache 


did, and maybe as all of us are doing in discussing the developing 
study of classroom dialogue. 
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THE ROLE OF LANGUAGE STUDY IN 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


by C. J. BRUMFIT 
City of Birmingham College of Education 
and K. F. REEDER 
School of Education, University of Birmingham 


ABSTRACT 


This article argues that language study for teacher education should be 

planned, and presents an outline of а possible М.А. level course in 
^^ applied linguistics for mother tongue teaching. It is suggested that a 
course of this type would equip lecturers to design their own language 
Courses in colleges and departments of education. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


NLY a few years ago a reader of the extensive literature оп the 
teaching of English as a mother tongue might жей have 
concluded that the English teacher was exclusively con- 

Cerned with the aesthetic and moral development of the children 
under his саге. There was little explicit discussion of straightforward 
и of language, and what little there was carefully eei the 
m to the development of each child's creative potential. оа 
КЕ К ы extent this could be seen as a reaction against doctrinaire 
e unimaginative teaching of ‘grammar’, and against meaningless 
in exercises which contributed little or nothing to the peau 
М к opment of the children оп whom they were inflicted. In many 
0015 a thoroughly desirable change in orientation took place. 
fue i recently, however, there has been something of a reaction to 
wae a reliance on ‘creative writing › and textbooks and dis- 
| mr wi of methodology have begun to introduce more specific 
x ies to ‘language work’ of various kinds. 'The sources of this 
to Pis in approach have been various. In part it has been a response 
(a ШАТ. increase in readily accessible books on linguistics and 
ЧС desire puo over the last decade, in part to an increasing 
ог а definable structure within which to describe the work 


vt 
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е yersd onses to the ideas 
of the English teacher, in соли it has been, in 
of Bernstein and his associates, to the days when we all kne 
some quarters, due to a wish to и Certainly there has been а 
perse in. aired pe сина 
А i motives, and there is a danger that lang 
i. rue d pes to come to mean all things to all bee writers of 
" ast of the problem, as has been widely remarked. Y teachers, 
ана linguistics texts, is that we all use Qe ap ien t 
indeed, аге 80 closely involved with it that they may lerstanding 
if they think that they have achieved a special level of unc ade those | 
about it. But if the inevitable increase in mh principled, it 
interested in language in schools is going to cad h id become well 
seems essential that administrators and teachers $ 100! zs array not 
aware of the complexity of the task. For example, ces as Language 
enough to provide classes with material from such sources ct random 
in Use (Doughty, Pearce, Thornton, 1971) and cyper to benefit 
discussion to result in valuable insights. If the children ar comments 
fully, the teacher must have some ability to exploit their вые on 
in a systematic fashion. Many teachers do not find this a reading)“, 
the basis of common sense (plus perhaps some backgroun 1, 1973.) ] 
alone. (This point has also been made recently in В ече | 
Much the same arguments apply to activities directed at P reat deal 
skills, such as the construction of situational exercises. А E shi 
of subtlety is needed in the analysis and use of classroom nen о 
at is necessary is no less than а large-scale progr if such а 
education and re-education at all levels of the system, an d з an area 
Programme is to be Successful it must be planned. This 1$ 27^ the 
in which very few teachers or lecturers have relevant ети 
biggest danger is that they should be left to pick up one oft n their 
useful introduction inguistics, and carry on from there v^ о 
n th last seventy years have seen a great 
investigation into then 


E: oth the 
been, it is true, more agreement than often in the past about b п 


used 10 
the procedures that may adeo ad 
he discussions of important 
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w 


there will be conflicts of opinion: an expanding frontier is never a 
peaceful one. 
But this situation faces the trainer of teachers with two choices: he 
must either present what is relevant in our knowledge of language in 
а Systematic way to present and future teachers, making for himself. 
а synthesis of the vast field of materials available in an effort to 
Construct suitable courses, or he must accept the basic ideas of 
‘Introductory texts and try to adapt these as best he can from a 
position of comparative ignorance, No doubt many people will be 
forced to this second expedient, but there is one major problem, 
which is that very few texts are written by people who are both 
trained т linguisties and familiar with the educational needs of 
teachers. Although there are a number of books written for the use 
Of teachers of foreign languages, there are very few, if any, for the 
first language teacher. Thus the books available cannot help being 
either general texts which offer little more than general precepts 
couched in educational jargon, or specialised texts without any 
Xplicit educational bias. We cannot train all prospective teachers as 
'guists and leave them to make the connections with education, 
even if we want to. We would be ill advised, however, to шш 
Anguage work to loose discussions of registers, codes and dialects. 
ү the Moment, most prospective teachers are extremely тЫ 
Y Set even this. (See, for example, Scarbrough, 1973» n мт М , 
hat, then, could be offered to improve this situation: First, itis 
Tue to Say that a great deal of informal work is going on 1n ag re 
Parts of the country, Cheap editions of important books are being 
Produced in increasing numbers, and many students in colleges are 
Owing great interest. There seems little doubt that ort 
Courses of various sorts will emerge. They will all have in common ^ 
concern with language, and—as was remarked earlier—since x чы 
ч ?nguage, we shall all have enough to say to py Е of 
күз танан is how many lecturers in colens bue a pee 
ation wi spertise to avol 
Courses eh = podeis а undirected rambles round rene 
d blems, and how many will be able to жанры E ic a 
| manding as well as relevant and interesting mr т, en 
able Pati must surely be to start at de i wate eal 
i s es W. 
Nee, ed pel : Se ux tlt lecturers, and introduce 
them to the audiens e of research and discussion on the 
ture of language, gearing this explicitly to the needs of the mother 


h 
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tongue teacher, then a cadre of lecturers would be available у ы 
in colleges and education departments, designing courses, pro uc ёг 
teaching materials, and engaging in appropriate research to IN 
both the training of teachers and the quality of work directly in the 
classroom. At the moment lecturers in colleges and departments 
work in comparative isolation, but two or three courses (similar 10 
certain respects to those available to second and foreign language 
teachers at Edinburgh, Essex and other universities) would provide 
focal points for large scale curriculum development and reform. 
We would suggest that people who had been through such а pro- 
gramme would have an immensely valuable contribution to make 
both to teaching and teacher education in a very short space of time. 
The proposed M.A. programme that we outline in the remainder 
of this paper is an attempt to answer the need described. It rests a 
the assumption that a straight linguistics course would be ет 
appropriate. The basic need is for applied linguists concerned Wl 


the teaching of English as а mother tongue. This seems to us f? 
imply that teachers will n 


eed to understand a great deal about M 
nature of language and of English in particular, about the process i 
language acquisition, and about teaching language. If all ae 
aspects are to be handled as rigorously as possible, a very T pw 
but also stimulating course can Бе envisaged. Such an М.А. pro- 
gramme would require 4 year of full time study with, perhaps, re 
main courses and a further optional area. 'The four main courses th T 
We would suggest аге: Linguistic Theory, Description of me ne 
Psycholinguistic and Sociolinguistic Aspects of Language = 
md Theory and Practice of First Language Teaching. ЈА ba 
es iS assunt 9f possible contents for the last two of these pep 
Fic im in Brumfit and Reeder, 1974.) Let us consider еас 


?. LINGUISTIC THEORY 
А course on lingu 


but this does not me. 


| 
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Rather, we envisage a close link b » ў AT 2255 
course and the Linguistic Thee sient Description ораи 
обе du tea eory course in that the former should in 
der ae ae or the latter to evaluate. Such basic problems 
Binnie, and eis eo semantics in a grammar and goals of linguistic 
formance eei such as those between competence and per- 
and D d and communicative competence, descriptive 
И перы. 2 equacy of grammars, may be explored through 
teular je rious approaches to the problems of describing a par- 
All this - a this case English. . 
бева а a les perhaps a rather different design to what has.been 
ОЙ af erm - similar courses. The fundamental principle would be 
dedos puing a list of the concepts which are felt to be basic for 
ry theoretical discussion of particular grammatical descrip- 


tion. ии 
| 5, and linking these as explicitly as possible with problems which 


са р 
жт айы up in the Description of English course: an approach 
be describ entrates on problems to be solved rather than theories to 

Ма еа. 

Pm Sin но than course design, hi ; 
danger "i egree of explicit consideration of theory. There 18 а 
ВК GEWISE that students will be concerned only with what 

à are or inguists have said and done rather than with deciding what 
E Cons; are not valid responses to questions about language and its use. 
\ оли of what is appropriate data for the linguist to investi- 
c of what are the appropriate questions to ask about the data 

e separated from а study of the analyses offered by the 


Vario usce 
us schools of linguistics. 


owever, is the decision to 


Е ENGLISH 

f universities already 
or foreign languages 
these; some- 
teacher and 


> 
3. DESCRIPTION о 


"s with the Linguistic Theory, а number 0 

ow courses in this area for teachers of second or Ё 

thin ever, we feel that it would be a mistake to duplicate 

=>. closely geared to the needs of the 1 
er would seem to be far more appro 


heory course (which we ed to in the preceding 
ive approach is preferable, for 


Secti 
Mol can be realised, the comparat › | 
at the first language teacher needs is both discussion and exemplifi- 


Зал, 
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ipti lish, with 
cation of a number of Mi dade 2 наст pii CR ^ 
some help in the principles o evalua реа 
1 systematic approaches, | 
ed к ед about Ama paca nice 
x ich is i i ment without a cer | 
i dii "— i m camel usefulness of some air 
plan - grammars (for example Sinclair, "rs s d (fis 
E 1968) needs to be set against the value of a great ще 
more disciplined discussion of, for example, some т. зан a 
grammarians. À course, well graded and organised, s Ys "ime 
lead from an introductory discussion of these two models o 8 сет 
to a much fuller consideration of the theoretical advances s eus 
few years. Further, it is essential that the relationship NS n oh 
gogical and descriptive grammars should be apparens o pee 
Perhaps traditional school grammar (a loose characterisa e due Бе 
which is probably not too difficult to recognise) shou 
described. | Е 
АП of this would Suggest a course which could not claim to ien 
comprehensive account of any one model— which Ls could 
suitable anyway for trainee descriptive linguists—but whic ser) 
provide a fairly condensed account of the general shape of each m ie. 
followed by specific practical consideration of problems of diu үе 
in relation to particular areas of English syntax (and perhaps а 
phonology and Semantics, where appropriate). If such a frame dh 
were followed, it would be sensible to take a number of areas W 


T „а the 
could be considered in terms of each model. Relativisation, 
structure of the nominal 


it i tial that 
aspects of language learning, it is essen 
he is at the same time 


1 : Jems 
Setting them against a consideration of prob 


of the nature and structure of language itself, 


— 


РУ 
f 


LANGUA TEACHER EDUCATION 2 
UAGE STUDY IN ТЕ. CATIO? 7 
5 


4. PSYCHO M тт CIOIL UISTIC 
I J 
INGUISTIC AND SOCIOLING ISTI ASPECTS 
OF LANGUAGE LEARNING | 


There is an enorm 

ous M . 
nM be familiar, at ee id with which the student 
Бей pua agr acris a out ine, if he is to understand the 
reason, our third gs uation in which the child is placed. For thi 
there-would Б EE concentrated as well аз demanding. Indeed, 
of these as le: ew difficulties in presenting one full course on each 
only be cite т of language acquisition. This would, however, not 
theory is тоне Ing, but is now conceptually unnecessary, for ОБЕ 
acquisition — able to offer an integrated account of language 

This would in a ‘developmental sociolinguistic’ framework. 

developmental suggest а course which carefully examines from a 
Petence, engl standpoint Hymes’ concept of communicative com- 
linguistic de ng through a clear overview of some of the facts of 
development г elopment, relating these to both general cognitive 
relationshi m socialisation, and concluding with an analysis of the 
and forr р between the acquisition of communicative competence 
mal education. 


We 
м the emphasis in the over 
inantly factual and observa 


expl 
ofthe ROT first hand exposure to 
. This would provide a solid information b 


tot 

ackle : й pas 1 
Tom the е more contentious issues to follow. A judicious selection 
arge number of studies of grammatical and perhaps phono- 
ic material here. 


Оріс, 

[^ Si a ie could provide the basi | 
ас, mee however, is not to remain а set of largely discrete 
to the е attempt will have to be made to relate these observations 

e n m cognitive development of the language learner. The 
lide ы debate could be taken ир, along with the major 
Perhaps x from Soviet and Piagetian developmental research, 

ese де so the work of Bruner and Lenneberg, among others. 
Universal f, ces, and the increasingly rich accounts of cross-cultural, 
\deration a linguistic development, could open up а con- 
leni of the links between language and thought, and language 
Our а ng, central concerns for the teacher of the mother tongue. 
aced кш view of linguistic-cognitiv® growth could then be 
ent of th hin the framework of socialisation through a careful assess- 

Concept € work of Bernstein, with particular attention to the central 
toa ion of linguistic variation. This could lead, at the specific level, 
sideration of assumptions behind selected language interven- 

G 


view of linguistic development as 
tional rather than theoretical or 
some of the striking phenomena 

ase from which 
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ET. 
А mmes, and finally to а developmental cma 
bet ed ‘he relationship between language use in a s miah 
an nda d questions of language planning and policy. ei: in 
dom Bie е. ropriate place to devote several sessions to : se oe 
an ie th ea major aspect of the acquisition of one he tia ынс 
ана e receptive linguistic skills, again from a P eet P we 
and sociolinguistic perspective, Depending upon — deof the 
greater or less emphasis might be placed on the spe 

school in shaping the acquisition of these skills. 


5. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF FIRST L 


ANGUAGE —— 
3 nd; reat dea 
Where the other three courses will have been providing a g 
of theoretical and factua 


: in the class- 
1 background for language E tm dents in 
room, this course will seek to utilise the experience o 


. At the 
discussion of the relevance and significance of such d bout 
same time there is of course a great deal of research eviden hien dis 
classroom activities Which needs to be taken into account w 
cussing the teaching situation, his should 

It seems particularly important that a course such as t 


А “ularly 1 : tongues 
include carefu] discussion of the aims of teaching a mother 
for it is obvious th 


what exactly the Е 


У igrant 
ПБ, remedial work, the teaching of wand per- 
PS require specific consideration, A further, : sment 
haps even mor al area for discussion is that of asses 

of linguistic skills, 


Specifi 
h as age 


considered, in terms of thei 


MÀ m 
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ә 


demanding i 
in 
жале debel as any of the other courses suggested. I 
оша act as a hesi . Ш 
on the work synthesis and ongoin 
of the other cou 50118 commentar 
rses у 
the whole M.A. programme. ‚ and could be seen as the pivot of 


NEN 6. OPTIONS 
ai ча orl bu in areas of the students' choice will be to 
j york independently i inguisti 
Posible ун отте P E a cbe some area related to linguistics. 
Tepe and Phonetics 
echnol i 
Stylistics ogy of Language Teaching 
Analysis of classroom discourse 


mee na of language 
ensive study of any aspect of the four main courses, etc. 


7. CONCLUSION 


We 
level Foe ld suggest that the establishment of two or three M.A. 
development along these lines is a necessary prerequisite for successful 
Not of moi of language work in the training of teachers. It could , 
trators and viret successfully without co-operation from adminis- 
epartments, b = ткр in colleges and polytechnic and university 
experiment ife it is necessary to be quite clear that willingness to 
о language м new courses will not in itself ensure the development 
essential. wareness for teachers. А. strong theoretical backing is 
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Warwick В. ELLEY and Ian D. LIVINGSTONE, External Examinations is 
Internal Assessment (New Zealand Council for Educational Research, 
1972). 


i ; of 
Tus book is concerned first and foremost with a New Zealand problem я 
assessment—namely possible modifications of the external examinations 


. : ‘sht 
the fifth and sixth forms, and possible moderation procedures which migh 
be used to ensure com 


modifications. 


However, anyone who has read anything about assessment recently 8 
this country can’t have failed to see examples of the same basic ШЫН 
It is therefore interesting to discover what another country is trying t0 h 
about the problem without necessarily hoping to learn anything whic 
would have immediate relevance or application for us here. In particula a 
the book is of interest because it does not attempt to pursue one alternative 


only—far from it. It presents Several, going into the issues in great p 
and is essentially atte 


mpti 7 king place !? 
New Zealand. Pting to inform the present debate taking 


_ The N.Z. context then is the presence of the School Certificate Examina” 
tion t fth form and the University Entrance Examination pe 
ving introduced the context, the authors take а ch 
ments Overseas (at us, amongst others) and then аа 
the cases for and against external examinations sce m 
esirable conditions for successful changes in peior 

Tlteria, so to speak, against which to cit 
onbon the Seu Ded араг 9n sixth form assessments followe 
Part I rely ana € brings Part I to a close. 
Zealanders—Methodg of Mod о 
1 эс 

School Conant Мо ap og 6th form assessments by means, y 
Levels!!), ‘Moderation b 
tion by tests of "General 
and 'Moderation by It 


chapters present other 


Y Means of tests of scholastic aptitude’, ЧҮ test? 
Achievement» ә "Moderation by "Omnibus "7, 
If that is not enough, the ww , 
olutions to the problem! ne s 
os and cons of four ‘plans for геї? og 


parability of standards within any of the propose? 1 


| 
| 
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tion, the book seems to me to be a very important reference book for 


anyone concerned with assessment. 
А. J. Віѕнор 


S. Pir Corner, Introducing Applied Linguistics (Penguin Education, 1973, 
дор). 
INTRODUCTORY course books on linguistics for language teachers tend to be 
Somewhat uninspiringly methodical accounts of the relevance of the 
various disciplines —linguistics, psycholinguistics, sociolinguistics—to the 
Problems of teaching. Few, if any, have succeeded in presenting an inte- 
Brated discipline of applied linguistics which draws on the other disciplines 
but Which provides a systematic approach to teaching problems. Professor 
Pit Corder’s book, intended for the general interested reader as well as for 
teachers but still entirely suitable for use as a course book, is a major step 
m this direction. Perhaps a little misleadingly, but understandably, he 
limits the term applied linguistics to applications in language teaching. The 
result, given this limitation, is a most useful text. 
he first of the three sections of the book provides a succinct account of 
€ nature of language and the language learning process, the second 
relates linguistics to language teaching, and the third provides an overview 
hi techniques for applying linguistic insights to language teaching prob- 
lems. The strength of the first two parts is that Professor Corder never 
Oses sight of the fact that he is concerned with theoretical issues for their 
4 CVance to a particular area of application. This serious concern for 
theoretical issues is the basis for the excellence of the third part of the 
оок, Specific and practical guidance is offered, clearly and systematically, 
4 he deals first with difficulties of selection, examining successively and 
11 considerable detail comparison of language varieties, contrastive linguis- 
tic Studies, and error analysis. Further sections examine the organisation 
the presentation of 


langua ; ing of the syllabus 
ge work in the structuring of the syllabus, А 3 
Material, and the problems of evaluation, validation and testing. Through: 


out the whole book, and particularly in this last part, the information P 
18 Well supplemented with diagrams, tables and examples to illustrate ай 
qmmarise the points being made. Teachers of modern languages, dn d 
English as a second or foreign language, are likely to find this { 99 

Particularly useful—but it could also be recommended confidently to 


Sachers of English as a mother tongue who feel that they бы ШЕ to 
See how theoretical developments can be practically discusse = = 
19 classroom situations so that a systematic framework can be devise 


Ithin : 
Which to teach. С. J. Вкомкт 
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В. E. Bett & A. J. Youncson (Eds.), Present and Future in Higher 
` Education (Tavistock Publications 1973, 189 pp. £3.40. 


: . а 
Wuen the Editor asked me in his kindest manner to REVIEW this Маа у 
time of other feverish activities) my customary savoir faire was д priae 
disturbed, not so much by the task of reviewing itself as by the o3 iaw 
what was to be reviewed. It seemed as though everywhere I ксы scans 
collections of papers on this and that by worthy authors seeking t gild 
their publication lists and perhaps their reputations though not, iment? 
have thought, their bank balances very much. These gloomy sen ‘geal 
are certainly not true in regard to this collection which а culty 
selection of papers from those given at a seminar sponsored by the ie 
of Social Sciences of Edinburgh University on the state of higher e 
tion—past, present and to come. t 
The contributors elegantly if not ruthlessly expose some of the edt 
myths that abound in the folk lore built up by those within and ыза 
the walls, the former to protect their self-images of status and d aofa 
0 often because they are envious of it. Newman's a an 
for example, shown to be exclusively Newman’s idea vn 
not the reality some have said it was. The concept of Empire was suppor le 
by the older universities in part because they were preparing 'top dem es 
to run it ‘a gigantic system of outdoor relief for the graduates of Ox ше 
and Cambridge’ (р. 11) as Bell indicates. Certainly the social “ee s 
шж because the introductory Papers show that historically som 
early uni 


university is, 


Versities we 


ne 
) 5 Те not engaged on high level research and pd 
templation but did work that clearly overlapped with that of the secon 
schools, 

The proble 


outlined Бут 
nises took flesh 


ung anyway а 
accumulated traditions of the 


‘either the disruption, ог th 


d, 
Culture' (p. 54). At Stirling it i ion that triumph? 
albeit temporarily, Е = Proved to be асц 


Emergent areas and 


о ыы Ч 
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cii d rejects the idea ‘that universities are necessarily pure 
institutions without any interest in practical training’ 
Beloff, however, sces a conflict remaining. ‘We live i d (p. 132), 
vl ‚зе t ге g. “We live in a Society whose 
values are collectivist and egalitarian: a university must by its nature b 
individualistic and elitist’ (p. 154). ы 
зык. these papers pose three problems. First, does an institution 
= told em exist to train people for particular niches in society or 
een den, jeher its own sake? (The latter by an examination of what has 
SER ie y known and what may be presently discovered). Second, 
калы А, =. neris of teaching and research and can one proceed 
D = without the other? Finally, how is it all financed? Who pays and 
soris at conditions do they do so? The debate will continue long but 
ction of papers is an invaluable guide to its informed prosecution. 
GERALD CORTIS 


Anprew WiLKINSON, Patterns of 


LESLIE STRATTA, Joun Dixow and 
Teaching of English (Heinemann 


Language: Explorations of the 
Educational Books, 1973, £1-25). 


eony the main title of this book might lead one to suppos 
relev. either grammar or style, the sub-title accurately indica 
ance to classroom teachers is rather more direct. 

It derives from workshops run by the authors in Canada, the U.S.A. and 
жасы and it tantalisingly gives us not so much the feelings we would 
i e had if we had been there but what we can only guess must be some 
Ndication of what it would have been like to participate. In so doing, it 
Shadows forth the beginnings of the more satisfying rationale for the 
teaching of English which the intensive discussion and experiment of the 

ast twenty years have made necessary. It does this while avoiding any 
лерш distinction forced between 'Lang. & Lit.’ and equally mere 
i onomic discussions of objectives; rather, we are given an image of | 
Caching of English as a process, of which many varieties are possible, 


ch embody characteristically a particular meeting of imagination and 
intellect; and in the one described here there is far more intense, imagina- 
чү thought than is common. While t i «cesses of the creative 
Writing school are commonsensically avoided (and, further, there is no 
‘tude belabouring of serious non-literary study of language but some useful 
Proposals for ‘educational linguistics’), the whole time we are consistently 

tive response to both students 


8 2 eue cadit 
Own the need for sensitive and imagina 4 
always shown before precept, practice 


а lj red 

iyi their writing. Further, practice 1s 3 б = 
which concentrates (in Britton's terms) on engendering “expressive 

Writing as priority, with ‘transac if required, coming second. 
, р А 

Interestingly, in the fourth chapter, "Language and Experience’, in which 

of how 'transactional' writing 


Would have expected the fullest discussion of how 'tr: 
and speaking) had been encouraged, the emphasis is switched from produc- 


e that it was 
tes that its 


tional’, 
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tion of language to reception, with extensive analysis of writing cd 
tively little of the writing of participants in the workshop or of how i 
engendered. | 

No „о Ж of goals to be achieved emerges from all this. a 
we are given an account of a responsive consideration of experience, in 3 
workshops and elsewhere, which is of a piece with the kind of consider: : 
tion of experience the Workshops encouraged. The tentative and € 
generalisations which do find voice look less like objectives than picts 
embodiment of Vernon Hales’ ideal: ‘to encourage the use of Language 
cut into the truth of experience', 

We might think, then, that this book would do no more than confirm 
prejudices of like-minded readers, or reinforce those of contrary-minde 
ones; but although I would defend the production of books that do this 
i does тог 
the imagination, patience and energy, = 
Ves at risk. However, it inevitably can’t — 
Way through, since that sort of quality cannot s 
: У. The triple authorship militates against 1t @ 
indeed one suspects ther 


» through and about language in an ea mend s 
тоге closely, at least implicitly, to functional m 


з as to 
So carefully respected here, is sad сып 
there is much work to be done to digest less: 
tis boh ee Such work can only be fruitful. sede 
i nas few English Departments can fail to get prac an 
B t E . H P 
ыы > It will enlarge the aspirations of both old sweat 


HES 
Martin DAVIE 


aching in the Urb, 
ca £1.20). 


Tus book, introduced 
what can actually be do 


Educational, 197 


originally planned the book 
a number of his colleagues, 


АЕ“ 
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authors wa T Я " 
[mmu : bi peer since content and stylistic preferences could 
indio iA c р ragmentation. The latter is not the case, in 
ий НОВ ла е chapters stand well together and the result is some 
CN pein tu in which the individual authors were able to relate 

The book Е id Garner s original intentions. 
usban күнү с ШЕ esum, The first section reviews the concept of 
mied by Ere Bite n an the setting for the whole book is sum- 
ты vinter w hen he says the premiss from which we 
edm verme schooling is for urban renewal, for the solid 
(rr beer an fabric which is beset with many crucial problems’. It is 
а Ме взоры most of this book is rightly directed. The variety of styles 
nin imi clear and interesting and Chapters 3 and 4 written by 
appropriate zs r E particularly perceptive and stimulating. This is rather 

By Aes zm t ie; production of this book was his original idea. А 
urban mecs second section which concentrates upon teaching in the 
Priately) rs y caen does not adequately (and in some cases appro- 
Lus m LT the framework of the first section. | 

оде ойн ed teaching handbook one anticipates more specific sugges- 
to be of ч to classroom practice and this section is often too generalised 
school) У al service. For example, Chapter 5 (Language—the talking 
s vi gether with the appendix on books in the urban school, would 
Shere} ted from the inclusion of more specific advice on actual teaching 
s. In this connection I would have thought that the problem of 


Minorj 5 i 
ority ethnic groups warranted more than a brief reference on pp. 86 
the restrictions of a manu- 


an 
Er. Contrariwise I appreciate that within h i 
are otalling 118 pages these suggestions are difficult to implement, and 
symptomatic of the immediate need for more literature on this topic. 
ironment and 


Оуу a e r r 
vever the final two chapters in this section, оп social envi 1 
the book ends with a short third 


Soci; 
P. relevance, redressed the balance and 
can s which discusses the way in which the boundaries of the urban school 
€ extended into the wider community. 
inted on 


his book i i designed, and pri 
s moderately priced (£ 1.20), well designed, anc р D 
Gs Paper. It looks attractive, one is motivated to read it, and will 
ie Oubtedly appeal to those who want an introductory text on the role of 
Urban community school. 
Davip Нил, 


d Performance in Modern 


Curricula an 
CILTR, London, 1973, 


© 
- V. James & S. Rouve, Survey of 
f Sussex and 


Languages (CET, University о 
ч £3.50). 

i. Chief objectives of this survey, ^". 
Nome the language needs of British ind 
inp nal, state system of courses and examinatio 
tench, German, Italian, Russian and Spans 


ch complements a project to 
ndustry, are to describe the 
ns available in 1971—1972 
h and to provide a national 


vey, whi 
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in these languages. -— 
B ance at all levels in les —Ó 
picture ot we аа inherent in describing the m den ай 
hos am i rcome by assuming AMET. 
es syllabi are ove: me 1 и > 
pee. eem their aims. Examination "ya are, i eee ^ fid ed 
р d i ill ired to fulfil them. ia gt 
various skills requ uar ay swell as 
pre a be drawn between these tests—both at pepe fous whid 
ctm 1 i t—a set of descriptors iding à 
i of attainmen hús: pee 
p d, are translated, t dent 
i stated and assumed, d.c n 
p ded = В idering, therefore, what a su сана. 
terminology. By consi в, : three indices 
pee uos a particular language at a given level in элни н description 
= / orma 
language performance, elaborated for the surv ey, а рег 


ий icular 
у! 1 d wn as auri 
is achie ed. hese indices are, first, the four basic skills, kno 


: d, the 
: : ition; second, 
and ocular comprehension, oral and graphic composition; 


e 

; ird, the languag 

contexts in which these skills may be applied; and, s а of certain 

functions which the student can perform by the appl iag. To facilitate 
skills in particular contexts, as a result of specialized training. 


nalyses are 
reference throughout the Survey, curricula and ш i Tics, an 

couched in terms of a Coding system based on these t to describe the 
where tests include visual stimuli, no attempt is made бе expression 
confessedly unknown relationship of these to linguis 

although the presence of the 


visual element is noted. 
The schools section, treati 


the first index only. Since 
are absent at thi 
and analysis js се 


:marily 
А 2 rimar! 
rther education syllabi, with their р ting 


arin£ 

learnt, establishes a useful means of comp 

language performances in this sphere of specialized training. 
› analysis of 

indices is applicable only to langua 1 
often with ill-defined relati 


, ents 
nd statistics. The latter docum 


ing 
ed in diffe? 
S of various languages studied in ose? 


ges tests а 
and level: 
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E аре The authors have, with few exceptions, respected their 
Ls en of describing rather than evaluating, while the scope of the 
Eur ue. them to highlight many areas in need of further 
E : aen will provide a valuable tool to all those who are 
em vith, or engaged in the teaching and learning of modern 
ges. J. D. Новмам 


D. -— 
Hotty, Beyond Curriculum (Rupert Hart Davis, 1973, £2.95). 


P as 
tigen dodi ond writing in 1969 developed a penetrating critical 
аз a Subversive PE E in the U.S.A. in their book, Teaching 
attempt to БЕП їойу. Douglas Holly's book is, as I see it, а worthwhile 
well be subtitl A a similar task regarding schooling in England. It might 
argues that y а Teaching as an Educational Activity" because Holly 
and he beli T at goes on in secondary schools in England is not education 
tion, е es that teaching is accordingly misdirected. Instead of educa- 
Ployers and шу Schools are devoted to meeting the requirements of em- 
Should be A рана But, Holly argues, real education in schools 
Should dnd eased from the alienative necessity of selecting who should or 
бонат obtain places on vocational courses leading to scarce jobs in the 
after hens or bureaucracy’ (p.178). My sympathies are similar, especially 
not with Ing seen a system of the kind he advocates in Sweden—a system 
eE Out faults, but in Holly's terms, more devoted to education than 
nglish version. 
le is debate is ultimately about ideologies in education systems 
cy in this book is that only two or three ideologies are discussed. 
ое Competing ideologies are the technocratic/vocational, не 
cratic ано elitest/meritocratic, romantic/individualist, ame set 
ses Tomantic/socialist, pluralist/nationalist and open/cosmopolitan. 
merit discussion, and in my view, especially the last one. i 
very helpful section is the discussion of various Schools Council pro- 
inge the strong conservative elements in them. His Sume p m 
туй, radical are the Sixth Form General Studies Pkt on o : 
ee] е Smith and the Integrated Studies Project under David Bolam 1s, 
» Justified, as is his rejection of the claims of the Humanities Project 
rr Laurence Stenhouse, to be markedly radical. 5 í 
терк? $ comments on the inadequacy of the deschooling group " argv 
Cent s Bre clearly stated. ‘А “deschooled society in the late twentiet 
шу 1$ a non-society. The **deschoolers" аге, 1n fact, the new mystifiers. 
With I$ necessary is not the abolition of schools but their (p ena 
. “Out agreeing entirely with Holly's final prescriptions, I feel that he is 


Poin, i ч 
E us in the right direction. О 
ang 19 not find this as easy and as entertaining а book to read as Postman 
ingartner’s, but nevertheless, well worth the effort. 
RoLaAND MEIGHAN 


and one 


Jects 
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C. Warp and А. Fyson, Streetwork—The Exploding School (К. and K. P., 
1973, £1.50). К 
Wany readers may feel that after salvation by seid iir pd акк P bá 
tion by mountain climbing, salvation by programmed ie e di ра 
by social work projects and various other attempts at = i ae 
new, salvation by streetwork is the last straw. This = ing may ag 
stronger as they note that the writers weave a simi аг e (scien 
displayed by some other orthodoxies in that they fail to = ийт 

of learning, their theory of knowledge or give а clear indica dee: 
view of humanity. So they do not appear to relate their ideas to а ol 
theory or ideology of education. It follows that this book and da s ma 

the writers could well fade into the Obscurity reserved for usefu „Р mp» 
ideas that have been overstated or have had exaggerated claims -— e 
them. In this present case this obscure fate would happen pe buit 
attempt to set up shrines to prevent it, namely, the provision © 

study centres. 


2 ideas 
Such a fate would be а Pity since the book has several рый pe 
worthy of serious consideration and worth introducing in WOT clear 
children. But the ideas need to be developed by teachers with + their 
idea of their personal philosophy of education and its implications, 
theory of learning and their theory of knowledge. ated 

Among the dangers of the environmental studies approach ul ’ 
b е of reinforcing wholly egocentric views an : ou 
parochial perspectives on behaviour and ethnocentric valuations @ 
cultures. These dangers are given little attention by the writers. hing 

Next, the dangers of discussing approaches solely in terms of teac 50 
аге that learning, the learner and his characteristics, and any notion 
individualized ог і 


Th : ning are overlooked. 
‚ 16 Views of humanity assume 


in the book are thos 


e of 
the 


im at 
n is a participator: ‘We should aim & ig | 
| 


à cen 
; : Бу falls into this trap. Furthermore, 2 е | 
concept in sociology, Culture, is ambiguously and inconsistent. 
throughout the book. qat 
; n 
Nevertheless, Streetwork is Worth some attention. It is comple™m®” «d 
to a book previously геу} 


n a 
ewed, The New Social Studies by D. Lawt? 
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B. Dufour which was sound on many of the points outlined above but 
short on lively ideas for teaching. In contrast, Streetwork contains some 
discussion of simulation and gaming, the use of museums, town trails, 
photoplays (not indexed but mentioned on p.129) and fieldwork. Used 
together, Streetwork and The New Social Studies make a very useful 
contribution to teaching in the Social Science area of the curriculum. 
ROLAND MEIGHAN 


CuarLes A. FERGUSON and Dan I. SLOBIN (eds.), Studies of Child Language 
Development (Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973, £5-95)- 


‘Tue editors of this collection have selected papers presenting ‘provocative 
data’ rather than those exemplifying methodological rigour or the latest 
theoretical position. But this is data with a difference. The volume will 
undoubtedly be of use to the specialist in child language, but should be of 
considerable interest to the non-specialist reader also, just because of the 
conceptual unity of the collection. Almost every paper, directly or in- 
directly, illuminates some facet of what is increasingly recognized as the 
. central problem in language acquisition studies: how are the child’s 
emerging prelinguistic intentions related to his growing capacity to manage 
linguistic form? From the varied evidence assembled, it would appear that 
developmental psycholinguists are increasingly rigorously and successfully 
_ confronting such questions of semantic and functional intention underlying 


. and giving shape to children’s utterances. 
° Even the substantial proportion (167 page 
studies of phonological acquisition exemplifies t 


explanation for the observed data—perhaps mo : A 
advanced papers in the section, БУ Menyuk and Moskowitz, which 


demonstrate that purely formal analyses of surface phonetic re o 
tions, when applied to children’s speech, will often obscure d eg dem 
knowledge of the underlying system of functional ie T yi 
Shvachkin goes on to claim ca Ww 


tegorically in a long revie 
isiti i ment of 
mental studies in Russian acquisition, that ‘the semantic develop 

child language determines the phone 


tic development (p.92): an insight 
М temporarily lost to view in many Western st 


udies of sound acquisition. An 
iani tion patterns 
Acoustical study by "Tonkova-Yampol'skaya on Russian іпіопа р 
the claim а ste 


p further: *communicative 
i ini i on—is invoked to explain the 
import’—complaining, requesting, and so 0n- inis 
first systematic vocal contrasts available to the infant. Баа гу 
їп such a volume is Irwin and Winitz's distinctly be 1 : 
frequency of occurrence in child speech of English ao s and consonants, 
а lapse probably due to an attempt at methodological representativeness 
Within the section. 
The pivotal paper is Slobin 
Grammar’. A powerful res 


s) of the book devoted to 
his concern for a functional 
st subtly in two technically 


's ‘Cognitive Prerequisites for the Acquisition 
earch strategy tests the hypothesis that ‘the 
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rate and order of the development of the semantic notions poi m Ьу 
language are fairly constant across languages, regardless of the e 

means of expression employed' (p.187). Evidence from no fewer than 2 
languages is adduced to demonstrate how cross-linguistic differences а 
rate and order of grammatical and semantic development might be resolve 

by an adequate model of universal cognitive strategies for ие + 
acquisition. No doubt his proposed universal strategies will need eventually 
to be examined against comparable evidence on the acquisition of non- 
linguistic behavioural skills, especially in the light of suggestions by 


Chomsky that semantic structure might be reducible to components en- 


coding basic dispositions of human cognition and perception. Slobin’s case 


against a Whorfian linguistic determinism and his adoption of a Piagetian 
position on the language-thought question ought to interest teacher and 
general developmentalist alike, 

What saves the balance of the volume from remaining a routinely useful 
and thorough survey of major studies in the development of inflections, 
syntax and semantics, is the decision to juxtapose Braine's pioneering. 
generative analysis of children's two-word utterances (fundamental to 


McNeill's popular studies of ‘pivot grammar’, one of which also appears 
here), with Bloom’s assessment of the 


up to the late 1960's, ‘Why м 


ae Ps ча | wn's attention to functional 
Chimpanzee’ Disappot tinel Piper “The First Sentences of Child к 
and Parisi's, тоуе а Pe. У, only two papers, Gruber’s and Antinucci 
emergence of function] = cyond referential semantics to the systematic 
at least these limited us p ferentiation in the child's use of language, but 
offer more than th ears are related explicitly enough to the data to 

of most discussion in this area to date. 


$ and 
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SEYMOUR JENNINGS, Art (Activity in the Primary School) (Heinemann 
Educational Books Ltd., 1973, 75p). 


HE latest addition to the Heinemann series of ‘Activity in the Primary 
chool’, Art, is a down-to-earth text by a college lecturer who, it seems, 
will stand no nonsense from his students, or readers. The Author is 
bviously a person of great experience, the constant illustrations from life 
reflect this; he also has firm views concerning the nature of Art experience 
n school. 

Whilst one can applaud the attempt to redress some of the silliness that 
results from lack of positive structuring in Primary Art Education we must 
examine closely what is proposed as an alternative. Controlled experiment 
may fairly represent the suggestions. Sections on work with colour, pattern, 
texture, shape and structure are dealt with both for infants and juniors 
and this is done in a systematic manner. Rationale is followed by a com- 
ment about classroom presentation, sources of inspiration and then 
methods of development in each of the sections. We will never need a 
yllabus again, it is all here! . 

I have no doubts whatsoever that children taught in this manner will 
produce interesting looking work that would bea credit to the school. 
The teacher who is not sure of procedures in teaching art in Primary 
Education will certainly be able to proceed. Practical advice is given about 
techniques as well as a systematic series of suggestions. But when all is 
Said and done a niggling doubt remains in my mind. An image of a 
teacher saying “Today we are going to discover Texture’ flashes by; and 
discover texture they do. But whose idea of texture? I find it strange that, 
with age, I become less sure of what texture, colour pattern and so on 
actually are, yet Mr. Jennings wishes his children to be so sure. I can 


understand the concern that they should try and it may be that doing some 
hem gain an awareness that 


This is a book that should be read both by Teachers in training x n 
€rvice, not necessarily because it represents any kind of truth that h ся 
е followed but because опе man is standing up to be jdn : he 
gestions are, in fact, commonly encountered, but probably only es e 
St schools; whether they have been generated like this is aome me a 
е unsure teacher will find that a lot ‘rubs off’ after reading this book. 
he certain one will gain a lot because it will strengthen his own certainty 
У knowing what he does and does not agree with here. 

MICHAEL STEVENI 


ERNARD AYLWARD (Editor), Design Education in Schools (Evans Brothers 


Ltd., London, 1973, £3.75)- 


15 not often that one meets a ghost, especially such a recent one; $ 


* alone is worth noting. This book, edited by Bernard Aylward, bears 
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an uncanny (or should it be canny) resemblance to 'Attitudes in Design 
Education' edited by Ken Baynes (1969, Lund Humphries, 53-15). At 
least the design of money has changed during this period if nothing else 
Bernard Aylward, a pioneer of design education and chairman of th 

National Association for Design Education, was a contributor to this firs 

book. There are no other overlaps in terms of names but many of concepts 
and procedures. 

I presume that both groups of writers represent what is considered to 
be the most worthwhile and best in design education at the time when 
they wrote the articles. What I wish to examine is whether it is strange 
that the two books should appear to be so similar, not only in presentation, 
but in approach. Did we, in fact, reach a desirable plateau of regard for the | 
c ma practice of design education in 1969 that has not been sur- 
КО & 20 апке this question, one must look a little more closely. First 
SE а «шаш of intent: Nay Schon are developing negra 

d тай... unless they lead to a critical and informed 
арры of the way man deals with his environment, they are not courses 
i deign education in my opinion’ So straight avay we hae a more 
educational aims are E as hitherto in the handicraft area. T ү 

i iously broader and far reaching and I don t 
think that any of the contrib: ель d 
that their students would iin would enin en saying that they p | 
more perceptive as a result ecome more analytical, more articulate an 

of hie they were doing in this respect. It 

lans, worki ves making diagrams, photo-montages, 100 
Leo ee pupa materials and how humans adapt and use 

= manner consciously being aware of 
ry picture tells a story then this book 

The previo FE n is apt and informative. 
tightly cada у аре іп design education' is not quite 30 

is new one and possibly ‘Design Education 10 
ce to what is actually happening: Тат 


Ihave reall dwelt at length o ti etween 1969 
y tl r | 
i 5 n the compa ison b ili 


a constantly look for change, Or do er 

of worth? Tho d wou 

note : se most concerne 

a enu handier aft teachers follow this more advance 

Loughborou ^w Ye Still impressive. АП the good work а! 
£h, Keele and Hornsey to mention only а few, 


stabilise what is fou 

probably say that rs 
approach, but as 
Leicestershire, 
has borne fruit. 
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